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Louis L. HAMMERICH 
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It is bare and desolate along the coasts of the Bering Strait and the Bering Sea. 
You can fly for many many miles without seeing a human dwelling. And yet this 
region is singularly fascinating in the cultural history of man, for throughout 
thousands of years tribe after tribe, in utmost despair and with a love of adven- 
ture, has wandered across here, from the old world to the new, then to turn south- 
wards, farther and farther southwards, to new, enormous, unpopulated hunting 
grounds filled with game, to still warmer regions with immense riches, countries 
strewn with gold, farther and farther until the end of the world was reached in 
Tierra del Fuego, where land tapers off into nothingness between the two oceans. 

The progress of the wandering tribes was certainly not always steadily in one 
direction. They may have gone back and wandered forwards again; it is difficult 
to know. One of the tribes had been late in coming over from Asia to America. It 
had probably established itself somewhere in the southwest of Alaska, not too far 
from the Aleutian Islands. But they remembered with pleasure the northern 
regions; so some of them returned and settled down on the arctic coasts of the 
Bering Strait. They had learned how to live under such conditions; they liked 
what the Icelandic-American Vilhjalmur Stefansson calls the ‘‘Friendly Arctic”. 
And so, once upon a time, they turned eastwards along the north coast of Alaska 
and Canada, perhaps right down to the bottom of Hudson Bay, but at any rate 
as far as Labrador and, northwards again, across islands and ice-covered straits, 
to Northwest Greenland, and down towards the south along both the east and 
west coast, to where the land is again squeezed in between two seas: we call it 
Cape Farewell. The tribes who managed to live on the coasts of the Arctic Ocean 
where others would have succumbed, are the Eskimos. Only in Alaska they are 
also living in a more temperate climate, on islands with big forests, or far inland 
by great rivers. 
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It was a long time before white men came to these regions of the Bering Sea. 
The Russians were the first. In 1648 the first promySlennik reached East Cape: 
the promySlennik “tradesman” is the Siberian counterpart of the pioneer, 
landnamsman, conquistador, voortrekker, coureur de bois, sourdough of other 
nations. What these promySlenniki accomplished is worthy of admiration. Apart 
from possessing powder, compasses and the knout, were they in any respect 
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better equipped than the people they found and conquered? With quite primitive 
means of transport they got through the whole of enormous Siberia—and it did 
not take fifty years to extend the rule of the czar from the Urals to the Amur. But 
it took a century to get over Bering Strait! For these promySlenniki were land- 
lubbers; they could cross a river, but they lacked the means to sail over the sea. 
It was the expedition which Peter the Great planned on his deathbed—led by the 
Dane Vitus Bering and followed by others until the time of Bering’s death on the 
island named after him—that first opened up the Bering Sea and the Aleutians 
to white men. Bering reached the American continent near Mt. St. Elias in 1741, 
but it was not until 1761 that some of the czar’s subjects wintered on the Amer- 
ican mainland (on the Alaskan Peninsula), and it was not until the 1780’s that 
Selikov opened permanent stores on the islands of Kodiak and in what was later 
called Sitka, from which settlements a real colony came into existence. The 
first schools were established in Kodiak in 1794, a few years later in Sitka; they 
were of course meant for the children of Russians. The great Russian missionary 
Veniaminov began his mission in the Aleutians in the 1820’s, and extended his 
activities to the Eskimos of the mainland in the 1830’s. 

It was during the reign of Catherine the Second that the Russians really got a 
firm foothold. Her object was a double one. First, she wished to procure furs and 
an income from the fur-trade: the greatest profits were made by selling the skins 
of hair seals, sea-lions etc. in Canton. During all the time of the Russian dominion, 
trapping and the fur-trade formed the basis of all activity over here. From Cath- 
erine’s time till shortly before the sale, a Russian trading company had a monop- 
oly. Catherine’s second object was political. She wished, in continuation of the 
policy of armed neutrality, which was particularly directed against England, to 
secure and extend Russia’s possessions in the Pacific. It was a policy of great 
aspirations and with a true Russian indifference to distance. Attempts to gain a 
foothold were made as far away as in Hawaii and California; for several decades 
there was a Russian colony not far north of San Francisco, from which the 
colonies in Alaska were supplied with corn and other victuals. 

This was the cause of difficulties with three other powers, Spain, England and 
the recently created United States. Since Bilbao’s time, Spain had claimed a 
monopoly on the American Pacific coast and had several times sent fleets from 
Mexico far to the north. But the power of Spain had crumbled into dust during 
and after the Napoleonic wars. England was the great and dreaded enemy: there 
were difficulties with the demarcation of territory, and there were disputes with 
the powerful and inconsiderate Hudson Bay Company, which at times almost 
destroyed the Russian trade in Alaska. The United States was by far the weakest 
opponent, apparently harmless, and consequently the one that Russia relied on 
and supported against England. It is true that, already at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, American shipmasters were annoying the Russian authori- 
ties by selling arms, munition, and spirits to the natives, both west and east of 
the Bering Sea, later, too, by starting and taking active part in the whale- 
hunting in the Bering Sea, which grew so important about the middle of the 
nineteenth century and which gradually almost deprived the Eskimos of their 
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basic means of subsistence, particularly because the hunt was not confined to 
whales, but was extended to walruses and seals. 
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How were the relations between the Russians and the natives? 

At an early stage, the Russians had, at intervals, sent Cossacks to the Aleutians 
to collect the tax called jasak and until Veniaminov’s time had frequently ill- 
treated the population, made slaves of them, and even massacred them. The 
Russians and the Indians in south-east Alaska and in the interior were nearly 
always in a state of war: Russian forts, even Sitka itself, were burned and 
destroyed by the Indians. 

The decisive pacification of Russian Alaska started, when Baranov, the first 
real Lord of Alaska, made a treaty with an Eskimo chief of the Kodiak region 
and even married his beautiful and intelligent daughter, whom he called Anna 
Grigor’evna. This did not prevent occasional clashes and cruelties, but on the 
whole the relations of the Russians with the Eskimos were probably better than 
those with the two other autochthonous nations of Alaska, the Aleuts, who were 
relentlessly subdued, and the Indians, who resisted more successfully.' 

But it was a long time before the Russians got in real contact with the Eskimos 
outside the Kodiak area. It was not until the 1820’s that the west coast of Alaska 
north of the Aleutians from Bristol Bay and through Bering Strait right up to 
Kotzebue Sound, found in 1815, was explored by Russian State expeditions. 

At the same time, an expedition rowed up the Kuskokwim River. In 1833 the 
Mixajlovskij Redut, now called St. Michael, which became a base for the civili- 
zation of the Yukon region, was founded 200 versts northeast of the present 
mouth of the Yukon. At about the same time, an expedition followed an old 


1 It has to be taken into account, however, that both old and modern sources are un- 
reliable with regard to linguistic identification of the native tribes. In many books all 
natives may be termed Indians; the Bureau of Indian Service works for the benefit of all 
aboriginal natives of the States, Alaska included. ‘Eskimo’ is no Eskimo word, and ‘Aleut’ 
no Aleut word; both peoples have to learn reluctantly to call themselves so. It is possible 
that Aleut (alu: tik) was originally what the Eskimos of the Peninsula, the coasts of Sheli- 
kovsky Strait, Cook Inlet, and Prince William Sound, called themselves or their language. 
Sometimes ‘Eskimo’ is restricted to the natives of Northern Alaska. Sometimes Eskimos 
proper, even outside the southern area, may prefer to call themselves Aleut (thus Iliamna, 
Dillingham). An official of the Alaskan government who had visited the inner Kuskokwim 
districts several times told me that the Eskimo settlements only started a little north of 
Bethel, whereas Aniak, Napamiut, Sleitmiut were Indian settlements—in clear contra- 
distinction to the evidence of the language. Most white men in Alaska will call the natives 
of Kodiak Aleuts; many will talk of Indians at Bristol Bay, Eskimos on the Aleutian Islands. 
Or they will maintain that the language of the natives on the Aleutian Islands, the Peninsula 
and Kodiak is Roossian (without any notion of whether in reality it is Aleut, Eskimo, or 
Russian). The confusion is complete. The Bureau of the Census in Washington, D. C.., in- 
formed me that the distribution of Indians, Eskimos and Aleuts in the 1950 census of the 
population of Alaska is simply based on the answers given by the persons interrogated, no 
linguistic control having been possible. So the respective numbers given for the three 
native nations (Aleut 3,891; Eskimo 15,883; Indian 14,087), have no great value; there are 
probably more Eskimos than recorded. 
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portage track northwards from Nushagak in Bristol Bay to far up the Kuskok- 
wim River, and somewhat to the east of the present mining village of Aniak the 
fort of Kolmakovskij was established. Another expedition rowed up the Yukon, 
right up to Nulato, and there established the most northeasterly permanent 
Russian post. Veniaminov baptized the first Eskimos of the mainland at Nush- 
agak in 1832. Mission stations were established and congregations formed at 
different points in the Kuskokwim and Yukon districts; in the latter the center 
was Ikokmiut—later merely called Mission—far up the Yukon, near Paimiut, 
from which the portage track goes across to Kuskokwim. 

But the rule of the Russians was not very vigorous, especially in the regions 
by the Bering Sea with few furred animals. An island like Nunivak was, to be 
sure, discovered by Vasil’ev in 1822, but actually not explored when the Russian 
rule ceased. Even under the Americans it remained unnoticed for a long time; it 
was not Christianized until some 20 years ago, 1932. 

According to modern standards the Russian rule was not good—neither when 
it was exercised by the company having a monopoly (the Russo-American Com- 
pany) nor during the last 5 years of the dominion, when the monopoly was no 
longer in force. The monopoly was done away with in 1862, a year after the 
abolition of serfdom, and the country was then ruled by an Imperial Governor. 
It was too far to St. Petersburg for abuses to be prevented. But it must be em- 
phasized that the intentions were good and that time after time steps were taken 
against embezzlement and brutality on the part of greedy tradesmen, fanatical 
missionaries, and drunken soldiers. The Treaty of Sale of 1867, particularly, is in 
a way a worthy memorial to the old Russian humane intentions in so far as pre- 
cise demands were made of the Americans concerning protection of the natives. 
If they belonged to tribes who had a regular peaceful connection with the Rus- 
sians and were Christianized, then after 1861 they had, in principle, been free 
Russian subjects and in the United States were to have rights as free American 
subjects on an equal footing with all others. And if they were ‘‘independent”’, if 
they were pagan, if they had, perhaps, even been hostile to the Russian govern- 
ment, they were, nevertheless, to receive a treatment not inferior to that of the 
Indians, to whom the States had granted reservations. It must be admitted that 
the Americans did not keep these obligations too we'l. During the first 12 years 
after the sale nothing was done. Alaska was a land of lawlessness, where private 
tradesmen cheated the natives and each other without being punished. Then the 
American Navy took charge; the missions of the various denominations also 
asserted their influence in Washington. A real civil administration was set up, 
and after the great discoveries of gold in the Klondike (in Canadian territory) 
and at Nome had brought the country into the spotlight, sufficient means were 
gradually made available for the fulfilment of the most necessary cultural and 
humanitarian requirements. 
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But why did Russia sell Alaska? It was not so much for financial reasons: only 
a few years before the abolition of the monopoly, the Company had been paying 
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a sum of 100,000 rubles into the Imperial Treasury every year, and declared 
great profits. It is true, however, that trapping was becoming more and more 
difficult year by year. No, considerations pertaining to foreign policy were the 
reason. England had acquired Hong Kong in 1842 and consequently secured a 
firm footing in China. She had, at the same time, forced the Chinese into the 
open-door policy, which right up till the time of the first World War was to 
procure for England such great power and such great riches in China. Just a 
century ago, in 1854, during the Crimean war, an Anglo-French squadron had 
bombed Petropavlovsk, the most important town of Kamchatka, and landed, 
thus demonstrating the defenselessness of these parts if England should make any 
attempt to conquer them. It might be supposed that England would do this if 
the Russian possessions should prove to be of any greater value. Now in 1847, a 
fantastic amount of gold was found in California. If the same thing happened in 
Alaska, it might be feared that England would reach out her hand for it—and it 
seems that the Imperial government already then had information, but kept it 
secret, about the finding of gold in Alaska. And if England once began to take 
land here, there was certainly good reason to fear that she would not stop until 
she had shut off Russia from the Pacific as thoroughly as she had excluded Russia 
from the Mediterranean by the Crimean War. In this connection it must be 
borne in mind that it was just in these years that the open-door policy was carried 
through in Japan, too. The negotiations for the sale of Alaska were concluded 
shortly after the American Civil War, when the United States had two qualities 
agreeable to the Russians: exhaustion from the war and hostility to England. 
But it was a hard task to get the old Yankees to agree. Seward, the far-sighted 
Secretary of State, was certainly eager, and the Senate supported him without 
reluctance. But it was not until a certain number of representatives had been 
bribed by the Russian ambassador v. Stéckl, that Congress granted the 7.2 
million dollars for the purchase. On the eighteenth of October, 1867, the Russian 
flag was struck, the American one run up—presumably one of the best bargains 
the United States has ever made. 
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After the Russian military and civilian officers had withdrawn from Alaska, 
there was still one Russian institution left: the Orthodox Church remained under 
the Patriarchate of Moscow. Priests continued to be sent out from Russia to serve 
all the small congregations on the Aleutian Islands, the Peninsula, Kodiak, in 
Cook Inlet, down south into the district of Sitka, and up north to St. Michael 
and the Yukon, to the tundra between the rivers, to Fort Kolmakovsky and the 
Kuskokwim, to the Nushagak district at Bristol Bay and Lake Iliamna. They 
collected church taxes and took care that over all this vast area the Russian 
churches were kept up. They are small everywhere with the exception of the 
most important Russian strongholds still existing, like St. Michael and Kodiak; 
but neat white houses they are, with green onion-shaped towers, white crosses of 
St. Andrew, and beside the church the bell-yoke with three, four or even more 
bells which are much superior to those of the more modern missions, more 
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euphonic: strange reminiscenses of old culture in a new world. In the most 
desolate tundra-marsh between the two great rivers, far inland in the wooded 
mountains, at petty coastal places where hardy Eskimos lead a precarious life on 
a patch of stony beach, these tiny Russian churches are still seen. They are 
generally well painted and clean, even if now for years on end no priest has come 
to hold the service (so that when he comes, the poor congregation feels justified 
in refusing to pay him any church tax!). It has been the task of the congregation 
to keep registers of the population, copied from the church records. And indeed, 
up to the time of World War II, they kept them in Russian: in the Library of 
Congress you may see these records, filling many yards of shelves. Even if now 
the English-speaking teacher takes over the job, the old Russian influence still 
appears: in Sleitmiut, several miles east of old Fort Kolmakovskij on the Kusko- 
kwim, there were, in the summer of 1953, 32 school children belonging to 16 
families; of the family names 8 were of Russian origin: Abruska, Alexie, Andrean- 
off, Effimka, Gabrielnoff, Ignatti, Mihaila, and probably Zaukas. Of the given 
names of the children 8 were still Russian: Exemia, Nadesta, Onessia, Massa, 
Nastasia, Balassa, Marvara, Sekar. 

The holy books and the religious pictures are held in great veneration. The 
oldest book I have seen—binding loose, edges worn, brown and soaked with 
seal-oil—was in the church of Perryville, a gift from the last chief of Mitrofania, 
when this island was abandoned. It is the Holy Gospel according to Matthew, 
translated into Kodiak-Eskimo by I. TyZnov, printed in the printing office of the 
(Most Holy) Synod, St. Petersburg 1848.” 

I did not see any Russian book younger than the beginning of this century. 
The decline of the empire of the Czar made itself felt in Alaska from, say, 1905 
on. And when the Bolshevists took over, all connections with old Russia were 
cut off. Very slowly a Patriarchate of the Russian Orthodox Church in America 
is now beginning to send new religious literature—in English. This is certainly 
necessary to meet the competition with other churches in a time when the new 
schools and the flourishing life at many places in Alaska finally make English 
the basic cultural language. But whether it will be able to prevent the threatening 
ruin of a church which was intimately associated with the Russian Church lan- 
guage, is a question. 
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But even if the Russian language is, in all probability, doomed to disappear 
from its last stronghold in Alaska, it has left a firm imprint upon the native 
languages, especially the Western Eskimo language—as the following list of 
loan words will show. 

The list is mainly based upon notes made during two journeys in Alaska, in 


2 MaryHaAMEKS TaHfumKaks axumkaks-Ky ARs o [?] Marca caatoe 61aropbeTBosanie 
na Aneytcxu-Kanbakckiii asniKs nepesert UA. Trmxuoss. C. Merep6yprs st Canopampnoit 
Tunorpagin 1848. 

Tanriskaq is literally ‘glorious’, and aZidkaq quliaq ‘good tale’ is a more literal than 
grammatically correct translation of blagovéstvovanie. 
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1950 and 1953, supplemented with researches in the Smithsonian Institution and 
the Library of Congress, Washington D. C., as well as in the Royal Library, 
Copenhagen. 


Abbreviations of the Sources 


Al-B: Aleut Bergsland; a list of Russian loanwords in Aleut, noted 
down by my colleague Knut Bergsland of Oslo, and kindly placed 
at my disposal. 

AL-V: Aleut-Veniaminov; Russian Loanwords in Aleut, found in the Aleut 


Language by Ivan Veniaminov, 1834, translated by Richard H. 
Geoghan, Washington, D. C., 1944. 


Ba: F. Barnum, Innuit Language (Kuskokwim area, especially Nelson 
Island), Boston and London 1901. 
BB: Bristol Bay, words from a list of native words made in 1860 on 


behalf of the Russian government, now in the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


C: Chignik, on the Alaskan Peninsula (1953). 

Ch: K. Birket-Smith, The Chugach Eskimo, Copenhagen 1953; the 
linguistic material was kindly placed at my disposal years before 
publication. 

EE: Eastern Eskimo. 

Bs Nureelen at Lake Iliamna (1953). 

K: John Hintz, Grammar and Vocabulary of the Eskimo Language 
(Kuskokwim area, especially Bethel), Bethlehem Pa. 1944. 

K (lit): Eskimo Liturgy in the Kuskokwim Language, San Francisco 1896. 

Ka: Karluk, on the north side of the island of Kodiak (1953). 

Ko: Kodiak, words from a list of native words made in 1860 on be- 


half of the Russian government, now in the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion Washington, D. C. 

Nunivak (1950 and 1953). 

Perryville, on the Alaskan Peninsula (1953). 

Sleitmiut, on the Kuskokwim, far inland (1953). 

Tununik, on Nelson Island (1950). 

Uzinki, on a small island near Kodiak (1953). 

Yukon; special Yukon words, indicated by F. Barnum, p. XXV. 


In 1953 I made some few notes to the subject at the following places: Marshall 
(Yukon), Paimiut (Yukon), Dillingham (Bristol Bay); and from the Eastern 
Eskimo area in Unalakleet (also with an informant from Teller). The special 
conditions of Asiatic Eskimo are treated briefly below. 


Order of Eskimo Entries 


Old sources (1860-1901): BB Ko K (lit) Ba Y. 

Modern sources: Central area: K T S I. Southern area: P C Ka U 
Ch. Nunivak area: N. Occasional Asiatic Eskimo and Eastern Eskimo words. 
Aleut words: Al-V and AI-B. 


ao 32 72 
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The Eskimo words are generally given in a broad phonetic transcription or 
transliteration; but in view of the difficulty in giving a phonetic interpretation 
of the older sources BB Ko Ba and Y, their orthography has been retained and 
is indicated by italics. Very valuable in Barnum’s book are his indications of 
the stress (by an oblique stroke after the stress syllable); elsewhere stress is 
indicated by a vertical stroke before the stress syllable. 


RUSSIAN LOANWORDS IN WESTERN ESKIMO 


aleit 
altar’ 
amerikAnec 


Angel 
ardp 


bdbotka 

banka 

banja (‘bath, steam- 
bath’) 

barabén 

barkds 

bétka 

bumaga (xlopédtaja) 


butylka 

vanna (‘bath, 
bath’) 

vilka 

gazéta 

gitara 

goljaska 
démka/dima 
evangelie 

arit’ 


tub- 


Zest’ 
z6loto 


listis 
kazak 
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alu:tik P Ka name of their own Eskimo language Ch 
altariaq U ‘churchroom’ 

meikansaq T ‘American’ merika:neq P Ka ‘white 
man’ amerika:néi Al-B ‘American’ 

an(a)gilaq K (lit) T I Ka Al-V. ‘angel’ 

ala:paq I ‘rubberboot’ (tawuLqaLria ‘Negro’ from 
Esk. ta:-‘dark’) ala:paq P 1) rubberboot (ala:pasinaq 
‘high rubberboot’), 2) ‘Negro’ ala:pat, pl. Ch ‘Ne- 
groes’; cp. sapog 

pa:paskaq Ka ‘butterfly’ 

pa:nkagq P ba:nki- Al-B ‘tin can’ 

pa:noq P ‘tub-bath’ ba:na-/va:na- Al-B ‘steam-bath’; 
cp. vanna 

palapa:naq Ch ‘drum’ 

balkasak Y paloka:saX N ‘foreign boat’ 

pu:tskaq S pu¢kaq I P pu:tkaq Ch ‘barrel’ 

luma:raq S ‘linen’ lumar:aq ‘shirt’ I lu'maraq K P 
‘cloth’ leama:xaq Ch ‘cotton’ lu'maXaX N ‘cloth, yarn 
goods’ 

putil:kaq S ‘bottle’ 

cp. banja 


ui:lkaq U ‘fork’ 

kasi:taq I kaSitaq Ch ‘newspaper’ 

kita:laq I P Ch ‘guitar’ 

kulaskaq P gula:sxi- Al-B ‘boot leg, shaft of a boot’ 
ta:maX N ‘king in the game of checkers’ 

iva :nkiliat, pl.t. U ‘Bible’ 

zalkuyaq P ‘something fried, fried egg’ za:ri- ‘to fry 
eggs’ Al-B 

sistyankagq P U zi:sta- Al-B ‘tin (the metal)’ 

solutaq K'sulutaq T S P su'lutaq I so:lutaq U zu:luta- 
Al-B ‘gold’ 

I:susaq K (lit) P ‘Jesus’ 

kashagat, pl. Ko ‘Russians’ kas’sak Ba ‘term for all 
white men’ kas sa luq’pé at, pl. Ba “the true whites 











kamin 
kapkaén 
kapsjilja 
karabin 


karandés 
karman 


kartéfel’ 


klop 
kljué 


knut 
kdlokol 


kol’cé/kolééko 
konféta 
kon’/konék 
kon’ki 


koréva 
kéfe 


késka 
krAsit’ 
kraska 
krest 


kipol 
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(the few remaining Russian half-breeds designate 
themselves by this term)” kaSaq T kasaq K S kasaX/ 
kasa N ‘white man’ ka:saq Ch ‘priest’ kasaluxpiaq K 
kasalukpiaq S kasa:kaluxpiaq I ka'sapix N kasa:kaq 
P Ka Ch kasaka- Al-VB ‘Russian’ 

kami:niaq S I kami:naq P U Ch ‘stove’ kami:niaX N 
‘old-time stove’ 

kapkanak Y kapka:naq S I kapkainaq K Tu kap- 
kainaX or kapka:naX N ‘steel trap for fur animals’. 
capshilét Ko BB ‘percussion cap’ kap&ilaq I P kapéil:- 
eX N ‘primer for shell’ 

kalapénak Y kalapi:naq K ‘rifle’ S do. I ‘old-time 
rifle’ kalapi:naX N do. 

kalanta:saq I P kalanta:saX N ‘lead pencil’ 

karmanak Y kalma:naq T S I P kalma:neq Ch kaLma:- 
naX N ‘pocket’ kalma:neqsun Ch ‘pocket watch’ 
kaltu:filaq S kaltu:faq I kaltuvaq Ch kaltu:xaq P 
(not in T nor in N; here uLgqit, pl., probably ‘which 
have been boiled’ from the Esk. root u:- ‘to boil’) 
‘potato’ 

klapa P klupa- Al-B ‘bedbug’ 

klu:éaq I ‘key’ P ‘lock’ kelu:éi:urun (suffix: ‘means of 
doing something’) N ‘key’ klu:éi- Al-B ‘key’ 

knitak Y konu:taq T S ‘whip’ 

kathlakutak Y kathlékitak Ba kuluku:naq S kulkunaq 
P kalakA:naq U kaLa:kutaX N ‘bell’ 

kul li’ti ka Ba ‘my finger ring’ kulun (stem: kulut-) 
SP N ‘ring’ 

kanfi:taq I kanfitot, pl.t. P kanvuitaq Ch kanfi:xta 
Al-B ‘candy’ 

kunik BB ku:nik K ‘horse’ S ‘pony’ ku:niak I ku:nioqg 
P ‘horse’ 

kankak Y kan’kak Ba kanoki:k S kan:akik I P kanokix 
N ‘skates’ 

kulu:vaq K P kulu:aq Ch kulu:vaX N ‘cow’ 

ku:fiaq S I P ko:fiaq U Ka ku:viaq Ch ku:fiaX N 
ko-:fe- Al-B ‘coffee’ 

kushkat, pl. BB kosh’kak Ba kuskaq K S kuSkaq I P 
kuskaX N ku:ski- Al-B ‘cat’ 

krasixtoq P kra:si- Al-B ‘he paints’ 

kra:skaq P kolaSkaX N kra:ska AI-B ‘paint’ 

kristak Y klistaq K (lit) K I P koli8taq Paimiut (Yu- 
kon) kristaq U klistaX (now obsolete) N ‘cross’ 
ku:mpalaq U ‘onion-shaped tower of church’ 
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lavka 


l4dan 
lézka 


lopdta 
163ad’ 
luk 
maj 
mAdslo 
masina 


mesék 
miska 


molitva 
moloké 


moloték 

muk4é 

mylo 

navés ‘penthouse-roof’ 
ndzik 

ndéznicy 

ndznik 

obéd 


olAd’ja 
otki 


palatka 
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lavkaq T laufkaq K lafkaX N ‘wooden house’ la:fkaq 
(besides Esk. kipuzivik ‘buying place’) S lafkaq I U 
la:fkaq Ka la:xkuagq P la:fki- Al-B ‘store’ 

la:taraq S la:tanaq I U la:taneq P la:teneq C ‘incense’ 
liskag Y luSkaq S lu:skaq P lo:sSkaq U lu:8kaq Ch 
‘spoon’ lu:skaguaq P lu:skapwasaq Ch lo:si:tskaq U 
‘tea-spoon’ lu:s'kasinaq P ‘table spoon’ 

lapatkaq P lupa:ti- Al-B ‘shovel’ 

lu Sitaq S lu:SitaX N ‘horse’ 

lu:q I P Ch ‘onion’ 

'mayaq C ‘May’ 

muslaq K maslaq T § I P (Teller EE) mazlaq U 
maslaX N ma:sla- Al-B ‘butter, sometimes also mar- 
garine, lard’ 

masi:nat, pl.t. N moesi:not, plt. As.Esk. ‘engine, 
esp. motor in a boat’, masxi:na- pl. Al-B ‘motor’ 

misuk P misu:ka Al-B ‘bag’ 

miskaq T S P (here besides Esk. ta:sik; only this 
known in I) miskaX N ‘dish-pan’ 

malitvat, pl. K (lit) I P ‘prayers’ 

malakoq T ma'lukuaq I mulukog S muluko:q P 
malakoq U malakoX N muluka- AI-B ‘milk’ 

mulutok Ke mulutuk BB mulutog S multuk I mulutuk 
P molu:tog Ch mu'lutux N mulutu:ka- Al-B ‘hammer’ 
mokak BB mikamuk (modalis) Y mukaq TS I PU 
mokaq Ch mukaX N ‘flour’ 

milak BB mélomuk (modalis) Y mi:laq T S I P (Teller 
EE; correspondingly even in Athabascan at Holy 
Cross) mi:laX N ‘soap’ 

naviskaX N naviski- Al-B ‘attic’ 

nushik BB nusék Y nu:seq K nu:zeq S ‘butcher’s 
knife’ nu:zik S ‘folding knife’ nu:Zuaq I nu:seq P 
nu:Seq U lu:six (!) N ‘butcher’s knife, hunting knife’ 
nisituk Ko nosiéuk BB nuziéuak K noZituq (? -k ?) 
Ch nun:utix (!) N ‘scissors’ 

n’u:znik / nu:Zni C ‘toilet’ 

appéatagq’toa ‘I dine’ Ba ap:iataq K ‘midday meal’ 
ala:ceq P ala:cik Ka ‘bun baked in oil’ 

atskék or égauk (Eskimo) Y es'ké Ba ateke:k Marshall 
(Yukon) aékik § (but in I only the Eskimo i:puak) 
atkik or i:p uak P atkix N ‘goggles’ uéxix Al-VB ‘eye- 
glasses’ 

palatkak Y palat'kak Ba pola:tekaq T S (platekaq 
Teller EE) pola:tkaq I C palatkaq P pola:takaX N 
pula:txi- Al-B ‘tent’ 
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pal’té 
paroxéd 


pasxa 
pdtoka 


pérec 
petruska 


péska 


pivo 
pilé 
platék 


plitéa 
podiska 


polaja (lodka) 


poldti ‘sleeping plat- 
form in peasants’ huts’ 
poloténce and 
poldétnidée 

prikaztik 

roZdestvé 

sélo 


sapog 


saraj 
sAxar 


svétka 
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paltu:k S paltuk P paLtoX N ‘coat’ 

palahitak Y palahwi’tak Ba palaxu:taq I P ‘steamer 
polo'hutag C ‘ship’ puluhu:taq Ch ‘steamship’ paraxo: 
taq U pulutipwasaq Ch ‘motorboat’ palaxu:taX N ‘river 
wheel-steamer’ 

pa:skaq I P(?) C U ‘Easter’ 

pa:takaq P pa:tukaX N ‘syrup’ 

pi:litaq P Ch pi:li¢éaX N ‘pepper’ 

pitruski P ‘a herb used in boiling fish, also called— 
with an Eskimo word—aumap :uaq’ ‘parsley’ 
péyas'kak Ba plaskat, pl.t. (!) P pyaiskat N ‘checkers’ 
péyaskaq’tuk Ba pyaskaXtux N ‘they two play 
checkers’ 

péyaskar’'vik Ba pyiskarevix N ‘checkerboard’ 
pi:waq P Ka ‘beer’ 

pi:laq P Ch (but napi:lag S napi:lkaq K I) ‘file’ 
platok Ko ‘neckerchief, handkerchief’ platuk BB 
‘necktie, neckerchief’ platok Y ‘handkerchief’ platoq 
K ‘handkerchief’ pela:toq S pla:tuk I platuk P platog 
C ‘woman’s headdress’ pelatu:guaq Ch ‘handkerchief’ 
pola:toX N ‘scarf, woman’s headdress’ 

pelitaq P plitaq U Ka poli:taX N plita- Al-B ‘stove’ 
putus’kak Ba putu:skaq S pu'tuskaq I P po'tuskaq 
Ch pu'tuskaX N ‘pillow’ 

pa'layaq PCU ‘dory’ (‘hollow boat’ opposed to the 
native kayak; thus Roman Jakobson) 

pala:tit N ‘posts to hold the shelf in the keea’ 


pela:tsinag S pla:éneq T pla:tinaq P pola:teneX 


-/ pela:cina:X N ‘towel, twine’ 


prikasik U Ka ‘storekeeper’ 
ro:Zistuaq I ro:zistuaq C ‘Christmas’ 
sa:laq Marshall (Yukon) I U P (rare; cp. mantikaq) 
sa:la- Al-B ‘lard, tallow’ 
sapagik BB sapaki:t, pl. S su:paq I éa'pakix, du. N 
‘white man’s boot’ sapu:g- AI-B ‘shoe’, cp. ta:qSapax 
N ‘Negro’, lit. ‘dark-shoe’, half-jokingly “because of 
his dark skin” 
sa'rayaq P ‘warehouse, magazine’ 
tschachalak BB tsharralag K éa:Xalaq T (sa'xalit 
Teller EE) sa:xalaq S I P U sahalaq Ch éa:XalaX N 
‘sugar’ 
su :iékaq I sui:¢kaq P C sui¢kaq Ch ‘candle’ 
sitinkaq K sitiznokaq / setimekaq P si:tinokaq Ch 
‘pig’ 

sll 
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serebré 
serébrjanik 
sitec 
skovorod4 
skripka 
sobéka 
spitka 


stakan 
steklé 


stend 

stol 

sudné 
sux4r’/suxd4rik 
topér / toporék 
tuén 

tifija /tufli, pl. 
tYsjata 

tjdtja 

uiksus 

ucitel’ 

xleb 

xristés 


car’ 
éaj, tASka GAju 


éAjnik 
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seriproq P U ‘silver’ ukuci:pim ¢éiribra Al-B ‘silver fox’ 
silipali:naq Ch ‘silver’ 

siéaq S éi:éaq I si:tsaq P tsi:tsaX N ‘calico, chintz’ 
skulutaq S Ch sku:lutaq P sk&:lutaq U ‘frying pan’ 
skripkag P sklipkaq Ch ‘violin’ 

sa'paki:t, pl.S sa'paq Ka _ se'paq (sepa:raq, dem.) Ch 
saba:ka- Al-B ‘dog’ 

spitskak Y spitch’kat, pl. Ba spitskat, pl.K spi:tékaq 
TS P &(e)pitkaX N ‘match’ 

staka:naq S I P U Ka Ch staka:na- AI-B ‘vase, glass’ 
stikelog S stikloq U stikeluq Ch sti:kla- Al-B ‘window, 
pane, glass’ 

sti:naq § sti:naq Ch ‘wall’ stinaq P ‘wall, log cabin’ 
stiluk BB stu:luk K T P stu:log S I stu:laq Ch &Stulog 
U stu:lux N stu:lux- Al-B ‘table’ stu:luxkaun N ‘table 
cloth’ 

sun'nak Ba sunaq S P ‘sailboat, ship’ sund- Al-B ‘a 
foreign ship, a steamer’ 

su'xalik S P su:xalik I 'suxalit, pl. U éu'xal:ix N 
‘cracker’ 

tobdrak Ko téipiluk BB tupuluk P tukuluq AI-V 
tuku:lki Al-B ‘steel-axe’ 

tu’yuk Ba ‘a ruler’ tuyoq K I Paimiut (Yukon) ‘chief’ 
tuyoX N ‘order’ (!) tuyu:na- Al-B ‘chief’ 

tu:flik, du. P (nowadays more often sli:pak, du. from 
Eng. slippers) tu:fli- Al-B ‘slippers’ 

lésitsak BB ti:sitsaq T P ti:sisaq S (Unalakleet EE) 
ti:ti:éaq I ti8taq Ka ti:Stu U ti:si8aX N tiséa- Al-B 
1000’ 

tat C ‘father’ 

u:ksusaq P u:qsusaq U ‘vinegar’ 

uéi:tilag (now rather obsolete) P uci:tila- AI-B 
‘teacher’ 

chlébak BB hlebak Y (xli:baq known but not used 
Teller EE) kli:paq K T § xli:paq I P xle:paq U Li:paq 
Ch kli:paX / kLi:paX N xli:ba- Al-B ‘bread’ 
XlistugSaq K (lit) P KlistusaX N ‘Christ’ 

tsaraq K (lit) ‘ezar’ 

chi-uk BB chi Y Ba tschaio K éai T § I C (Teller EE) 
éa:yoq P éasiut U éa:yuk Ka éa:ut Ch éa:yu N éa:yu 
Al-B ‘tea’ 

chinek Y chi’nek Ba éaineq T S (sometimes) Ch (Teller 
EE) éainik S (sometimes) I P U éai:zneX N éa:nika- 
AI-B ‘teakettle’ éaini:kuaq I Ch éai’/nixuaq PU ‘tea- 
pot’ 











éas, casy 


éaska 


éugun 
éulék, éulki 


Sal’ 
Sélk 
skéla 


Slj4pka 

jabloko 

jadtik ‘box’ 
? 
? 


brat 


brédni (Siberian Rus- 


sian) 
brjdki 
guljat’ 
zapor 


zatvor ‘shutter’ 


zdordévo 
zdravstvuj 
kremén’ 
krvsa 
kurit’ 
lisica/lisiéij 
}jal’ka 
miniita 
nakoval’nja 
névod 
nedélja 
okdsko 
pis’mé 
pristan’ 
rog 
rubasénka 
rul’ 
sentjabr’ 
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cha'sak Ba tshasaq K éasaq T (sasaq Teller EE) tsi- 
saq S sis:at, pl.t. I ¢asaq Ch éisit, pl.t. U éasaX N 
‘clock, watch’ éasaq P ‘clock’ éasap:uaq (dem.) P 
‘watch’ éaslat Ch ‘calendar’ éasi- Al-B ‘hour’ 

chas'kak Ba éaskaq T K P tsiiskaq I éaskaq S U GéSkaq 
Ka éaskaX N ‘cup’ 

éuku:naq I P kuéu:naX (!) N ‘cast-iron’ 

shakik, du. BB su:kik, du. K P (Su:kiq, sg.) su:kik S 
‘stocking(s)’ 

shalik Ko BB Sa:lik § sa:lik P ‘shawl’ 

Su:goq S Su:kuk P Su:quq Ch ‘silk’ 

sku:log P sku:luq Ch sku:laruix (suffix -wik/-wix 
‘place’) N ‘school’ sku:lurta Ch sku:laXta (suffix -Xta 
‘maker of, doing’) N ‘teacher’ 

sla:paq P sla:fka- Al-B ‘hat’ 

ia:plakaq P ia:palageq Ch ‘apple’ 

xa:xik or xa:kik Ka ‘imported basket or box’ 

éu:plaq P ‘shirt’ 

mantikaq P U ‘lard’, see salo 


Words till now only found in Aleut; mostly from Al-B. 


bra:ta- ‘brother’ 
brud:na- ‘high rubber boots’ 


bru:ki ‘pants’ 

gula- ‘take a walk’ 

zapu:ra- ‘salmon trap’ 
satmaliq Al-V ‘shutter, door’ 
tuluma Al-V ‘how do you do’ 
dra:stu Al-B ‘how do you do’ 
krimi:na- ‘fire rock, against which one strikes fire’ 
kri:sa ‘rat’ 

kuri- ‘to smoke, cigarette’ 
lisici: ‘silver fox’ 

lulka- (not used on Atka) ‘cradle’ 
minu:ta ‘minute’ 

nakuvalina- ‘anvil’ 

ni:vu:di- ‘seine’ 

nidili- ‘week’ 

uku:ski- ‘window’ 

pisma- ‘letter’ 

pri:stana- ‘dock, quay’ 

ru:ga- ‘horn, antler’ 

rubisu :nka- ‘shirt’ 

ru:li ‘rudder’ 

sinta:bra- ‘September’ 


-13 
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stérosta sta:rasta- ‘village elder’ 

staryj sta:ra- ‘old’ 

stuk stu:ka- ‘knock at the door’ 

stil’éik stu:lcika- ‘chair’ 

tabak tamha:ka- ‘tobacco’ 

tolmatit’ tulmacisakung Al-V ‘I translate’ 

gli pl. u:gli- ‘coal’ 

furdika pura:sxi- (older), fura:ski (younger) ‘cap’ 


xolostjak ‘bachelor etc.’ 
civadiska (Siberian 


hulasta:ki- ‘one-year-old fur seal’ 
cibuduski- ‘cross fox’ 


Russian) 

cink ci:nka- ‘sheet iron’ 

cypljata pl. cipla:ti- ‘small chicken’ 

éavyéa (Siberian Rus- _cavica- ‘king salmon’ 

sian) 

Cukéi pl. cukcas, pl. ‘Northern Aleuts’, i.e. ‘Eskimos’ 
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The question of how the Eskimo will imitate the Russian sounds cannot here 
be treated in full, since this would presuppose a description of the sound pat- 
terns of the different Eskimo dialects. Loan words will everywhere be simplified 
and adapted. A few general remarks may, however, be of some use. 

Eskimo has no phonemic accent: long syllables have more stress than short 
syllables. Since quantity is of no great importance in Russian, nothing impedes 
the Eskimo from retaining the Russian phonemic accent in the loan words, but 
he will have a natural tendency to make the Russian stressed syllable long, 
generally by lengthening the vowel, if no consonant cluster (especially an s-clus- 
ter) prevents it. A perusal of the list will confirm this. Deviations have special 
reasons (e.g. the difference of long and short seems to be less in the dialect of 
Perryville than in other dialects; this may be the reason why I have noted rather 
few long vowels in the loanwords of Perryville). 

Eskimo has only four phonemic vowels: a 9 i u (Eastern Eskimo only three: 
a iu). Nevertheless, the only real difficulty for the Eskimo is the Russian o : 
partly in accordance with the changing Russian pronunciation, he will sometimes 
give it as u, sometimes as a; Aleut prefers u. 

Eskimo has a tendency to monophthongize ai; thus éaj and éajnik may become 
éa:ut, éa:meq; and we have even an over-correct form: kapkainaq besides 
kapka:naq. 

Eskimo has only one liquid, 1, which must serve for both Russian | and r: 
kljué is klu:éaq, and krest is klistaq. The Eskimo r is a postvelar fricative, a 
combinatory variety of which is X (generally r is found before vowels, X in all 
other positions, including gemination). Through special developments a dental 
r may come into existence in some Eskimo dialects. And in places where Russian 
has exerted a strong influence, where it has perhaps for generations been the 
most common language, a dental r may be retained in the Russian loanwords; 
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it is here indicated by an italicized r, e.g. Perryville kra:skaq (but Nunivak 
kelaskaX); Uzinki alta:riaq. 

Besides the postvelars r and X (sometimes replaced by h), Eskimo has the 
velar fricatives g and x. These sounds may render Russian g and x, e.g. angel— 
anogilaq; paroxod—palaxu:taq; xleb—xLi:paq. But the fricatives may also 
be replaced by occlusives: thus kLi:paq besides xLi:paq, and gazeta becomes 
kasi: taq. 

Eskimo has originally no distinction between tenues and mediae; thus not 
only p but even b is rendered p (baraban—palapa:naq); and not only t but also 
d is rendered t (ladan—la:tanaq). 

Eskimo has only one or two phonemic sibilants in four or five combinatory 
varieties. So the rendering of the Russian sibilants must be expected to be capri- 
cious; which it is. 

Palatalization of consonants is only found occasionally in some Western 
Eskimo dialects whereas it is a pronounced characteristic of the Eastern Eskimo 
dialect of Northern Alaska. So the Eskimo will generally pay slight attention to 
the Russian difference between palatalized and non-palatalized phonemes. 

Eskimo has strict rules with regard to initial and final sounds. In Western 
Eskimo a noun in the absolutive may only end in the postvelar occlusive -q, 
the velar -k, -n, or a vowel. Now only a few (even if rather central) nouns of the 
language have a final vowel; -n is mostly found in a suffix meaning ‘means of’ 
(cp. Ch kalma:neqsun “a pocket means of (showing the time)”’, i.e. ‘a watch’); 
not many words have in the singular a final -k, which is moreover the general 
mark of the dual. So the vast majority of Eskimo nouns—and nouns the loan 
words mostly are—end in -q. That is the reason why almost all the Russian 
loanwords, irrespectively of their final sound in Russian, have in Eskimo a 
suffix with -q: -oq / -uq, -aq, -eq / -iq; the details are not always interesting. 
The suffix -k is mostly found in words of dual meaning: o¢ki—aékik; kon’ki— 
kan:okik; noZnicy—nuiZi:¢uak. The only really common word on a vowel is 
éaj. 
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It is comparatively easy to arrange the loanwords in groups according to 
meaning. 

A distinctive group is that of words denoting foods—a sphere in which contact 
with white men has brought about a revolution in the habits of daily life, by 
no means always of a healthy nature—: xleb muka maslo moloko salo kartofel’ 
saxar olad’ja suxar’ patoka konfeta perec luk petruSka uksus Zarit’ jabloko 
¢aj kofe pivo; also obed! One would like to add here the word mantikaq, which 
in Perryville (Alaskan Peninsula) and Uzinki (near Kodiak) is used for ‘lard’ 
and which certainly is no Eskimo word; but I do not know its etymology; it is 
not Russian. 

Near to these are words for housekeeping requirements: ¢ajnik éaska loZka 
vilka miska skovoroda stakan butylka botka spitka svetka mylo meSok. 

There are quite a few words for clothes and similar articles: sitec sélk bumaga 
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(the phonetic deformation is astonishing) platok polotence / polotnisée pal’to 
(it is something of a shock to hear an Eskimo of Nunivak talking of his paletot) 
Sal’ karman Sljapka éulok sapog goljaska kon’ki oéki. 

House and habitation: lavka palatka naves stena kamin plita steklo stol 
poduska polati (if this etymology is correct) nuZnik klop (may be a culture prod- 
uct: even the Greenland Eskimo has no native word for ‘bedbug’). 

Technics: kapkan (the fur traders gave the Eskimos steel traps, which are 
much more effective than the old stone traps, still in use e.g. in Greenland; at 
Nunivak old men still remembered them) karabin kapsjulja maSina (the only 
old loanword hitherto found in Asiatic Eskimo) molotok topor nozik nozZnicy 
pila lopata kraska and the verb krasit’ kljué and perhaps kol’co éugun (here 
Nunivak has a curious metathesis) Zest’ serebro /serebrjanik zoloto éasy (but 
the indications of what time it is are genuinely Eskimo) polaja (lodka) paroxod 
barkas sudno. 

An interesting little group is that of—mostly domesticated—animals: sobaka 
(the Eskimos living in arctic regions have known the dog from time immemorial, 
but some of the tribes speaking Western Eskimo have or had no dog sleds) 
koSka korova (on the Peninsula the Eskimos have cows, also on Kodiak) kon’ 
and logad’ (it is remarkable that two words have been introduced), svinka (the 
Eskimo corruption setinkaq is not incomprehensible: sp- is in many languages 
a well-known deformation of sf-, but since the Western Eskimo f is very clearly 
labiodental—not bilabial—the change of sf- into something like st- is really near 
at hand), babotka (probably only in the Kodiak region, where the Russian influ- 
ence was very strong). 

Finally we have the group of words dealing with religion, politics and intellec- 
tual life. Here I am rather sure that there may be many more words than I got, 
but the heretic did not like to press the matter of religion. Even after having 
learned to speak good English, many natives will still say Yi:susaq KlistuSaq; 
and the words corresponding to krest and kolokol are widely known, whereas 
others apparently have a narrow distribution: ladan molitva angel altar’ evange- 
lie kupol ro%destvo pasxa. The word for czar happens to be missing in the old 
lists and is actually only known from the book of liturgy; on the other hand it 
is certainly strange that in the year 1896 the latter had a prayer for the czar. 

From the fact that kasaq means ‘white man’, one might infer that the Cos- 
sacks were the first white men the Alaskan Eskimos got to know. But historically 
this fits in rather badly. So perhaps the Eskimos got the word from the Aleuts, 
because on the Aleutian Islands Cossacks were among the first to come and 
stay. But I should like to point out that in the case of natives who really had 
dealings with their rulers—as some Eskimos had at certain places—there were 
other words besides kazak which might associate the root kaz- with the Russian 
white man: kazna ‘crown, state treasury’, kazénnyj ‘pertaining to the state’— 
and kaznit’ ‘to execute’. It is curious that the word kazak also usurps the sense 
‘priest’, but it is only reasonable that, after the coming of the Americans, a 
Russian is called kasap:ix ‘the real white man’ or kasaluxpiagq ‘the real ancient 
white man’. 
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It is no wonder that amerikanec is taken over (certainly rather long ago). 
And even if aleut may originally be an Eskimo word, it has in all probability 
come to some Eskimos through the Russian tongue. Curious is the word arap: 
one would not have expected the Eskimos to be acquainted with Negroes before 
the time of the Americans. 

There were good reasons for the adoption of tuén: many Eskimos originally 
had no chief, but wherever the Russian government really imposed itself, it 
established a chief, in accordance, i.a., with Indian habits. Nobody will wonder 
that the Eskimos learned the word knut. And that prikaztik was raised from a 
simple commercial clerk to an independent storekeeper, we understand. The 
word karandaS may be ranged together with the man who has to note the ac- 
count, but also with the skola, (it is remarkable that the Eskimos have native 
words for ‘writing, drawing’, and that they have a non-Russian and probably 
native word for ‘paper, letter, mail’, viz. kali:kaq). In regard to the word for 
‘school’, one might doubt, if the Eskimo loans are from Russian or from English. 
A long time after the Americans took over, there were hardly any native schools, 
and it is only during the very last decades that the Bureau of Indian Service 
and the Government of Alaska have succeeded in the enormous task of making 
schools at practically all places with more than 100 inhabitants. In some dis- 
tricts, e.g. where the Moravian mission is working, the native language will 
have a newly coined word, in Bethel thus litnauravik, i.e. ‘place of learning’. 
Such reasons might plead for an English origin of the words for ‘school’. But 
against that stands the fact that the derivations common to such isolated places 
as Nunivak and Prince William Sound (Chugach Eskimos) make no modern 
impression, and that many Eskimos of the Peninsula and the Kodiak region 
still know how to write their own language with Russian characters. Actually, 
Russian schools must have been accessible also to the natives. 

And gazeta belongs also to the official sphere. 

The Eskimos are very fond of music—they did not understand that I could 
only repeat the words of a song they sang to me, but could not sing it, and it 
may be accidental that I got no more musical words than baraban gitara skripka. 
As for other entertainments, I had no indications that they had long acquaint- 
ance with card-playing: at some places the church was very severe against 
gambling, at others the American games (poker!) were all-pervading. But the 
Russians taught them checkers, as proved by the presence of the words peska 
(with derivations) and damka. Generally they stick to their curious Eskimo 
numbers (with many deviations from place to place), but the greatest number in 
actual use is always the Russian tysjaéa. 


9 


Russian loan words are not distributed equally over the whole territory of 
the Eskimos by the Bering Sea. 

Whereas the settlement at East Cape, on the Russian side of the Bering Strait, 
seems to have essentially the same Eastern Eskimo dialect as the Diomede 
Islands (one American, the other Russian) and Point Barrow, there are some 
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few other settlements, more to the south on the same side of the Bering Sea, 
where the language is still Eskimo, but now Asiatic Eskimo proper. The most 
important village is Ungazik (from which the now American island of St. Law- 
rence was colonized in the beginning of the 19th century when it had been de- 
populated by a disease). There are minor dialectal differences between the settle- 
ments, but on the whole Asiatic Eskimo is near to Western Eskimo of Alaska; 
it may perhaps simply be termed a subdialect of Western Eskimo. On the other 
hand, as far as it is possible to judge from the few descriptions and short texts 
published, Asiatic Eskimo shows another attitude towards Russian loanwords 
than the Alaskan Eskimo here treated. 

Asiatic Eskimo may have a native word where the Alaskan dialect will often 
prefer a Russian loanword, e.g. wani ‘bell’ (kolokol); walamnak ‘file’ (pila); 
uzivnarwaq ‘cap, hat’ (furazka, Sljapka); uzivtaq ‘cracker’ (suxar’; these two 
As. Esk. words are derived from uzivog ‘is round, turns round’); apohturevik 
‘school’ (S8kola). Or Asiatic Eskimo may have an English loan word where a 
Russian word has for a long time been idiomatic in Alaska: koLahak ‘clock’ 
(éas); kantit, pl. ‘candy’ (konfeta); tawlik ‘towel’ (polotence); supeq ‘soap’ 
(mylo). 

There are, of course, modern Russian loan words, e.g. sovet, sojuz, pioner, 
brigada, kolxoz, artel’, sovxoz. In general they appear in the new books in these 
quite rude transplantations, with little regard for Eskimo phonology or morphol- 
ogy, even if indications of number and case may be indispensable: proletarit, 
pl. oktabrahat, pl.; kooperatirmun ‘to the co-op’. And sometimes, as with the 
genuine and popular loan words of Alaska, proper Eskimo suffixes have been 
added: éernilaq ‘ink’, éernilalrotaq ‘ink-stand’; but it is unclear whether the 
Russian stress is preserved (éer'nilaq ??). 

I have found only one loan word which may have come into the language 
from Russian in old times: mosinokun ‘on machine’; because, as we have seen, 
in Aleut and Nunivak Russ. maSina was adopted rather early. A word like tahta 
‘doctor’ is more probably from Eng. doctor (with weak -r), than from Russ. 
doktor (with the strong -r): whaling ships with English-speaking ship’s doctors 
used to ply these coasts till the harbors were closed by the bolshevists. 

We may fairly conclude that when the Russian Empire sold Alaska to the 
United States, it had hardly any contact with the Eskimo settlements on the 
west side of the Bering Sea. And apparently this state of things did not change 
much, as long as the sway of the Czar lasted. Some few lines which I translate 
from the Eskimo of E. Orlova, Xvankuta thaput (‘Our Book)’, Leningrad 1932) 
will give a picture of the culturai situation twenty years ago—as well as of the 
efforts of the new government: ‘Rultin, what are you doing?—I wash the dish. 
—How do you wash it?—With urine——Rultin!—What is there?—Don’t wash 
the dish with urine! It is no good washing with urine; wash the dish with water! 
How do you wash yourself?—Also with urine.—It is no good to wash yourself 
with urine. Wash yourself with water and soap, and dry with a clean towel! 
How often do you take a bath?—Once a year—You ought to wash yourself 
all over three times a month, with water and soap. Wash your face three times 
a day! Wash your hands before eating! Brush your teeth!’ 
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Till the airplane revolutionized traffic, these Bering Sea regions were, in fact, 
very remote and very much isolated; we remember that in the same year 1932 
an Eskimo missionary (whom I came to know personally in 1950) arrived on 
the American island of Nunivak, and finally, in the course of some years, suc- 
ceeded in baptizing the inhabitants. 


10 


The situation was not quite the same with the Eskimos of Northern Alaska. 
It is true that here too the Russian sway was not imposing. But there was cer- 
tainly more contact between the Eskimos of Kotzebue Sound and Mixajlov- 
skij Redut (St. Michael) than between the Eskimos of the west side of the 
Bering Sea and any real Russian settlement. 

I have not myself made extensive studies in the language of the Eskimos of 
Northern Alaska; there is, however, reason to believe what others have told me, 
viz. that there are some, if rather few, Russian loan words in the native lan- 
guage. And I may relate a curious experience of the summer of 1953. I paid a 
visit to an Eskimo woman of about 75 years who lived together with her great- 
granddaughter in a lonely tent directly by the Bering Sea, a couple of miles 
North of Unalakleet; in summertime she supported herself with fishing from the 
coast from a tiny boat. Her son was my best informant at Unalakleet; she came 
from Teller; both spoke Eastern Eskimo. The son, Frank Ryan, 55 years old, 
whose father had been an Irishman, used or knew only very few words of Rus- 
sian origin; the same was the case with the younger generations. But old Mrs. 
Ryan had in her youth sometimes crossed the Bering Strait. At present she was 
fat and gray of skin and wrinkled and almost bald; but fastened to the tent-post 
there was a lovely faded picture of her, taken some forty-five years ago over 
there—by a man who had made her smile. We talked for an hour in a cumber- 
some mixture of English, Eskimo, and Russian. She bade me sit down in her 
tent upon a box at a low table, fetched her tea-kettle and poured black tea directly 
into my cup. She offered me sugar and even milk from a can, apologized for hav- 
ing only one spoon, and asked if I would like bread and butter or crackers with 
syrup. Of the words here printed in italics, she knew the Russian equivalents 
(and she had several phrases which my poor knowledge of Russian did not en- 
compass), or she used them as loan words in her Eskimo language, sometimes 
aware of and sometimes ignorant of their Russian origin; cp. in the list especially 
maslo, mylo, palatka, saxar, éaj, éajnik, éaska. 

An investigation of Eastern Eskimo of Northern Alaska will certainly reveal 
more loanwords than I noted down in brief interviews, but in all probability 
not nearly as many as in Western Eskimo of Alaska. 


11 


The Treaty of Sale of 1867 mentions the people of Nunivak as one of the inde- 
pendent tribes, pagan and free of any obligations. The Russians did pay shorter 
or longer visits to the island; half-breeds from different settlements seem to 
bear testimony to that. But a permanent military or trading post was never 
established. That contact with Russians was infrequent and irregular is sug- 
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gested by the curious form some loan words have acquired in this dialect: cp. 
éugun—kuéu:naX N; nozik—lu:six N; noZnicy—nun:utix N. The meaning of 
tuyoX N ‘order’ may point to the possibility that the islanders never came to 
know a tuén, but heard of the function that he exercised. 

Nevertheless, there are rather many Russian loan words in the dialect of 
Nunivak; I have counted between 55 and 60. And sometimes Nunivak has 
loan words which are otherwise only found on the Peninsula or in other areas 
where the Russians had extensive and permanent settlements (cp. barkas, kraska, 
naves, patoka), or which are found nowhere else (dama, polati—if this ety- 
mology of pala:tit, N is correct). It has to be admitted that the material is 
scarce and that probably the investigation of the problem has been carried fur- 
ther in the dialect of Nunivak than in most others. But it is at any rate remark- 
able that so many loan words have found their way to the isolated island which 
the whites have always found rather inaccessible: the water around it is so shal- 
low that an ordinary ship has to anchor in open sea 2-4 miles off shore. 

However, Nunivak was perhaps not so isolated in the old times. Even if the 
island has never had any riches to attract the white man, the Eskimos found 
good living here; to judge from the numerous ruins and the traditional names of 
now abandoned places, the island was in former times more densely populated 
than it is now. The Eskimos were boldly venturing out upon the ocean, to hunt 
the sea-mammals and to trade (sometimes also to fight) along the coast, north- 
wards and especially southwards, going regularly every summer up the Kusko- 
kwim as far as Bethel; this latter they are still doing even if it is a much greater 
risk to cross the twenty-two miles of Etolin Strait in a modern motor-boat than 
it was in an old-fashioned skin-boat. 

Did they sometimes also cross the Bering Sea? even if the distance to St. 
Lawrence Island is ten times that of the Etolin Strait? (but not more than the 
stretch of open sea covered by the Aleuts, when they visited each other from 
island to island). The Nunivakers have tales of crews, surprised by the breaking 
of ice in the spring, drifting as far as St. Lawrence Island (CivutaX) or Asia, 
and coming back in the fall—at least some of them. And if the description is 
reliable, one of the subdialects of Asiatic Eskimo may have pecularities in com- 
mon with the dialect of Nunivak (final fricatives -X and -x, instead of -q and 
-k). It is all very uncertain. But it may be mentioned in this connection that 
the word for ‘horse’ differs in Nunivak Eskimo from the word used on the main- 
land across the Etolin Strait (ep. loSad’ and kon’). And a Nunivak tradition 
reports that once upon a time the Russians conceived the plan of making the 
island a breeding place for horses (as the Americans have made it a sanctuary 
for caribou and musk-ox); they landed some horses and let them loose to feed 
upon the lushy grass of the interior. But they did not bother to reveal anything 
of their purpose to the natives—who rejoiced at the unknown big game and 
harpooned the horses! We cannot discern truth from fiction, but at any rate it 
seems to be a fact, and a reasonable fact, that Nunivak has not received all its 
Russian loan words from the mainland but some of them directly through spe- 
cial contacts. 
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12 


In the central area of Western Eskimo, i.e. on the Lower Yukon and the 
Lower Kuskokwim, between these rivers and in Bristol Bay (with Lake Iliamna 
behind it), the Russians had a few advanced strongholds like Mixajlovskij 
Redut (St. Michael), Kazerevskij (Holy Cross) on the Yukon, Kolmakovskij 
(abandoned before getting an English name) on the Kuskokwim, NuSagak 
(opposite Dillingham). There were Russian churches here, and some are still 
seen, but not many: in some districts other creeds have won much favor, thus 
the Roman Catholic Church on the Yukon, and the Moravian Brethren round 
the now flourishing Bethel (Kuskokwim). Here, apparently, not much is left 
of Russian cultural influence, whereas it is quite obvious at remote places like 
Sleitmiut, mentioned above. Nevertheless the language of daily life of the na- 
tives of this whole extended area has preserved a distinct Russian imprint. This 
appears when we look at the words connected with food, clothing, housing, and 
technics, listed above, and check off which of them are found in Tununik (T), 
Bethel (K), Sleitmiut (S) and Iliamna (I), i.e. the main places within this area 
where the question has been examined. Compare kartofel’ kofe konfeta maslo 
moloko muka salo saxar suxar’ xleb éaj—bumaga karman pal’to platok polo- 
tence Sal’ sapog Sélk sitec ¢ulok—botka zoloto kamin lavka lo%ka skovoroda 
stakan steklo stena stol sudno éajnik éasy éaSka—kapkan kapsjulja karabin 
kol’co kon’ki molotok nozik nogZnicy oéki paroxod spitka. 

It is perhaps worth observing that in several cases Iliamna presents words 
which have not been noted elsewhere in this central area nor at Nunivak, but 
which are found in the southern area: arap gazeta gitara konfeta luk roZdestvo 
svetka; cp. also karandaS kljué é¢ugun pasxa, found at Nunivak besides Iliamna 
and the southern area. There is no doubt that the dialect of Iliamna is typical 
of the central area (it is virtually the same as that of Bethel), but—with all due 
allowance for the contingency of the limited material—we may conclude that 
in Russian times the natives of Iliamna seem to have had special relations to the 
southern area. This is furthermore borne out by the history of the Russian mis- 
sion, which as early as the time of Baranov extended its action from Kodiak 
to the region of Iliamna. And it is supported by traditions of the Iliamna Eski- 
mos, reporting former hunting expeditions to the coast of Shelikovsky Strait 
as far as St. Augustine Island, in their language called Uta: kineq. 

Nowadays church life is not very vigorous in the Eskimo settlement Nureelen 
at the north side of Iliamna Lake; the wages at the airfield may have been too 
high. Regardless of the master of the house and his visitor the women were 
playing poker in the chief’s house on the afternoon of the very day when they 
learned that one of the rare visits of their priest was imminent.—But the same 
day, only a few miles to the north, in the Athabascan settlement of Nondalton 
at Lake Clark the whole population was busy baking hosts, adorning the church, 
cleaning the houses and the boats, taking steambaths—all preparing thus in a 
dignified manner for confession and for communion, to be administered by dear 
old Father Sergej, who had made his—probably not advanced—studies in 
Czarist Russia. 
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13 


The southern area is centered about Kodiak. The Eskimo name of the town 
Kodiak is Sunaq, meaning ‘the place of (many) people’; the island Kodiak is 
called Sunam gikeXta ‘the island of Sunaq’; Russian Kad’jak—whence the 
English name—is an old distortion of gikeXtaq ‘island’. It is still true that from 
far down the Alaskan Peninsula all traffic and trade verge to Kodiak. In former 
times this was true also of Cook Inlet, the Kenai Peninsula and Prince William 
Sound; but nowadays the new and ever growing town of Anchorage (with the 
Seward Harbor) is the greater magnet. Once upon a time—probably still dur- 
ing the first period of the Russians—Cook Inlet and Kenai was territory of the 
Eskimos, who, however, were expelled by Athabascan Indians. So the Chugach 
Eskimos of Prince William Sound, who are now isolated, formerly had regular 
contact with related tribes; and to this day, if you read a Chugach text to Es- 
kimos from the Alaskan Peninsula, they will say: ‘this is our language’. Nowa- 
days there are not many natives at all left on the Kenai Peninsula and the shores 
of Cook Inlet, since here white settlements with herds of cattle and fields of 
vegetables are firmly established in growing numbers. Moreover, Cook Inlet 
and Shelikovsky Strait together with the Alaskan Peninsula and Bristol Bay 
are the most important places for the salmon fishing, and in summertime the 
ships and the canneries are attracting thousands of workers. Others flock to the 
airfields and the wharfs. 

What is now going on is the second and perhaps final revolution in the life 
of the natives of this area. The first revolution was brought about by the Rus- 
sians towards the end of the 18th century, when the natives were forced to hunt 
fur-bearing animals for the Russo-American Company. Many natives were then 
taken from their homes and brought to live where it pleased their masters. 
When the monopoly was abolished and the fur trade dwindled, the natives re- 
turned to their former manner of life, not without having learned many things 
from the Russians. Very often, certainly, they went back to their original hunt- 
ing grounds if these had not meanwhile been occupied by others (as was probably 
the case with Cook Inlet and Kenai). 

Russian colonial settlements had also come into existence, with many half- 
breeds, by far the greater part of whom remained in Alaska when the Russians 
left; Baranov had made the politically justified but unsentimental regulation 
that a returning Russian was not allowed to take his aative wife and their chil- 
dren home with him. Generally these half-breeds then relapsed into native life; 
the more so after the withdrawal in 1867 of all Russian officials, who used to 
have native or half-blood servants. And gradually Russian was superseded by 
English as the cultural language. In 1901 Barnum (p. XXIV) spoke of Russian 
hailf-breeds anc their descendants in Sitka, Kodiak, Unalaska—the main Russian 
settlements in Indian, Eskimo, and Aleut territory, respectively—making use 
of the Russian language. But the 1950 census of the population does not men- 
tion any Russ’an-speaking people in Alaska. 

The old Russian center, the town Kodiak, is now completely American and 
generally quite up to modern standards. It is well kept up, clean and healthy, 
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with good roads and schools and hospitals; but there has not been time yet to 
take much heed of the beauty of nature. Kodiak is wonderfully situated, at 
two bays connected by a narrow strait. The Sitka pines with their bushy green 
trunks grow right down to the sea shore, and towering pyramid-mountains pro- 
tect against the north wind. But at the most beautiful spot in the middle of the 
town, where a little cape almost meets the opposite shore, and where Baranov 
built his castle, his “Great House’”—the first in Alaska—, a big rusty barrel has 
been erected for the burning of refuse. 

The Russian influence must now be sought outsia. the white settlements, in 
the native villages. That this is evident in the native language has been demon- 
strated by the list of loan words. Most of them are found in this southern area, 
some of them only here in Eskimo dialects. In the groups of food, housekeeping, 
and clothing, we note such words as olad’ja banka vilka goljaska Zarit’, vb. 
meSok perec petruska pivo &ljapka tuflja uksus jabloko; and the word manti- 
kagq ‘lard to fry in’ is probably somehow a loan word from Russian times, even 
if not from the Russian language. 

Among the words connected with habitation and technics are such words as 
banja vanna Zest’ klop krasit’, vb. lopata nuZnik pila saraj serebro serebrjanik 
topor; also palayaq. 

Finally we note some words which do not belong to the practical spheres, but 
deal with intellectual and spiritual life: altar’ arap (in the original sense of 
‘Moor, Negro’) baraban evangelie kazak (in the sense of ‘priest’) kupol maj 
roZdestvo skripka tjatja uéitel’. 

Sometimes the Russian is preserved beyond the Eskimo structure. It is char- 
acteristic that the Russian dental r, which is generally rendered as 1 by the Eskimo 
—also the Eskimo of the southern area—may nevertheless sometimes (but then 
only in the southern area!) be retained as dental r. With Eskimo | we find arap 
gitara Zarit’ karandas karman kartofel’ korova krest perec saxar skovoroda suxar’ 
Xristos. But with dental rin Eskimo: altar’ amerikanec kraska krasit’ petruska 
saraj serebro serebrjanik skripka. Paroxod has generally 1, here thus in P C Ch, 
but in U it has preserved r. Topor is given in 1860 with r from Kodiak, but from 
Bristol Bay with 1, which also appears in the modern forms. When rozZdestvo 
gives ro:éistuaq in Eskimo (P U) with the genuine Eskimo postvelar r, it is a 
phonetic transformation due to a popular etymology: Western Eskimo ro:éeq 
is ‘day (of 24 hours)’, and ro: ¢istuaq has a diminutive suffix so that it seems to 
mean ‘the dear little day’. 


14 


In the Eskimo settlements of the Alaskan Peninsula, many men and some 
women know how to write their own language, in the alphabet made for them 
about 1825 by the great missionary to the Aleutians and Alaska, Ivan Venia- 
minov, who died twenty years later in Moscow as patriarch of the Russian 
Church. A detailed analysis of this remarkable linguistic performance is better 
given in connection with an edition of Eskimo texts, but a few observations 
may not be out of place. 
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In contradistinction to almost all English-speaking observers, Veniaminov 
and his Russian followers were able to perceive the fundamental difference 
between velars and postvelars; he used the common K X TL for the velars k x g, 
and marked the postvelars q X R as K X Lr. He distinguished ordinary | and 
voiceless L in the same way (JI/II), also marking p as H. He observed that Es- 
kimo has nothing corresponding to the Russian difference between palatalized 
and non-palatalized consonants at the end of the word. So he used + as the only 
signal of a final consonant, and thus could use 5 to mark the vowel a, which does 
not exist as a phoneme in Russian but is relevant in Western Eskimo. The same 
expedient has been used by modern Russian authors in their transcription of 
Asiatic Eskimo. 

The principles of Veniaminov’s transcription are much superior to those of 
the transcriptions of Barnum, or of the Moravian Brethren before Hintz’s 
grammar (1944), or the one used officially by the Government of Alaska, or 
that of the most recent dictionary of Eskimo (Arthur Thibert, Dictionary of 
the Eskimo Language Spoken in Canada, Ottawa 1954), which do not separate 
velars and postvelars clearly. In some respects his transcription may even com- 
pete successfully with that made by Kleinschmidt for Greenlandic Eskimo. 

Because Veniaminov’s alphabet was so appropriate, the Eskimos could use 
it, and they did use it; indeed, as said above, they still use it. What it means to 
man in the modern world to be able to write his own language is perceived with 
acute clearness if one has the opportunity of comparison. The Eskimos of Nuni- 
vak, of Nelson Island, of Paimiut are as intelligent as any other men, but they 
felt inferior, and were in a certain sense intellectually helpless, because for any 
written communication they had to depend on a foreign language and it might 
be impossible for a man to write his own real name, even if he mastered the for- 
eign language. 

The Eskimos of the Alaskan Peninsula do not feel any such inferiority (they 
may have other inferiority complexes). They feel rather superior, because they 
have something which very few of their non-Eskimo countrymen master. It 
gives them pride that this could not be attacked as something belonging to a 
lower culture, because the script is almost exclusively used for religious texts, 
e.g. to copy those parts of the Gospel which have to be read in church. When I 
had got a folk tale, I had of course first noted it down phonetically; but they 
did not quite like it if I transposed the secular text into the holy characters of 
their Russian alphabet. 

Even if the priest of the Russian Church in the town of Kodiak is supposed 
to supervise the churches of the Peninsula, he has so little help and his district 
is so vast, that places like Perryville or Chignik receive only rare visits from 
their priest. But the service is much better kept up than e.g. in Sleitmiut or 
Nureelen (Iliamna). Because the men, or at least some of them, know how to 
read the texts in the Russian church language, native readers take care of the 
service, if not on all Sundays, at least on all important feasts of the Church. 
The knowledge is transmitted in the important families from father to son, when 
the young man has attained the age of 15 or 16. It has to be admitted that in 
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some cases it is only a reading knowledge in the strictest sense of the word; some 
of them will know how to read the holy texts without understanding much of 
them. The whole congregation, men, women and children, may even sometimes 
know how to sing the words of the old hymns with their beautiful melodies, but 
only a few elect persons may understand them. 

This situation cannot last long. This is, at least, the opinion of the present 
Patriarchate of the Russian Orthodox Church of America; and that is one of 
the reasons why the Patriarchate tries to change the church language into 
English (cp. above). But on the Alaskan Peninsula there are still not a few Es- 
kimos who would like to preserve the old holy language. And still some of them 
master both Russian and their own language so well that they translate parts 
of the Gospels and some of the hymns from Russian into Eskimo and write 
their translation in Veniaminov’s alphabet—for the benefit of those among the 
congregation who do not understand the Russian church language, but stick 
to their native tongue. 

This description is above all based on information obtained in Perryville, 
where the storekeeper Emilian Kosbruk had a mastery of Eskimo, English, and 
Russian, and where the two chiefs, the former and the present one, were men 
well instructed in the old traditions. I have been able to ascertain that the situa- 
tion in Chignik is, on the whole, not much different, even if the big cannery 
situated there is rapidly—against the desires of the management—depreciating 
interest in the old way of intellectual and spiritual life. Professor Laughlin of 
the University of Oregon told me that at several other Peninsular settlements 
the situation is virtually the same: when the Eskimos discovered that he knew 
the Russian script, they were sure that he must know their language. 


15 


In the Kodiak region the circumstances are different from what they are on 
the Peninsula. I did not here meet—or hear of—anybody who knew how to 
write Eskimo. In fact, many even of the older persons seemed to have forgotten 
a good part of their native tongue. Now, my knowledge is limited. I made a 
brief visit to Uzinki, where I had a very good informant and furthermore had 
the opportunity of meeting a weil-instructed native from Afognak. I stayed 
almost a week at Larsen Bay, talking with pure and half-natives, most of them 
from the isolated settlement Karluk: I tried in vain to reach it with boat or 
plane. I was assured that the situation was much the same in the two other 
important Eskimo settlements of Kodiak, Alitak and Old Harbor, but I could 
not check this information. 

Sometimes I could obtain a positive answer only if I did what is generally not 
recommendable: suggest a possibility. Sometimes they would then burst out 
with the answer, laughing heartily, astonished at what the foreigner knew— 
which was little enough. Sometimes they had clean forgotten even as much as 
the first numbers; these have a special interest, because there are characteristic 
dialectal differences e.g. in the words for ‘1’ and ‘8’. But when several of them 
then rattled off the Russian numbers, or even did sums in Russian, I had to 
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realize that here—most evidently in Uzinki—t is still possible to meet natives 
half-breed and pure, to whom Russian is the most familiar tongue. 

The little village of Uzinki has, as it is clear, preserved its Russian name uzen’- 
kij: it lies on a narrow strait which separates it from the main island, Kodiak. 
It presents a character of habitation fundamentally different from what is 
generally met with in Alaska. It is not nearly as modern as the settlements of 
the white farmers on the Kenai Peninsula, but its houses, painted white and green, 
are well kept up. There are gardens with more flowers than vegetables. And in 
the houses you will not find all technical wonders, but modest old furniture, 
shining clean, and embroideries made at home: they seem to prefer what you 
cannot buy ready-made but have to make patiently yourself. It may very well 
be that there is no good radio, but it is most likely that there is a samovar, even 
if now more for decorative than for practical use. You will see no calendar pic- 
tures of bright waterfalls or smiling girls, but the ikon is in the corner, and on 
the walls are old colored religious prints; the people of the house may have 
forgotten how to read the titles, but when they are told that this print is from 
Kazan and that it represents Athos, they rejoice with veneration. Unlike the con- 
gregations of the interior Kuskokwim region or the Alaskan Peninsula, they are 
regularly taken care of by a priest residing in a neighboring village. And the 
Church building of Uzinki is in the most complete order, as neat as the best of 
the houses, perhaps with still more recent paint. If an Arabian ghost could take 
the whole little village upon his shoulders and put it down somewhere on the 
coast of the northern part of the Baltic, it would easily bear comparison with a 
Finnish or Swedish fishing village. 

In the small native settlements near the big cannery of Larsen Bay I was 
also very much impressed. It is true that the houses are not well painted and 
that there are fewer old things to be seen, but the small flower gardens are fine. 
It is poorer here. In Uzinki there was cattle, and it had been nice to see red 
cows emerging from the birch wood. Here the bears “had been bad to the cows’’, 
and some of the tiny stables were converted to other purposes; still you could 
be surprised, at a bend in the path, by a prowling cow. 

The people did not know any other name for their settlement than Larsen 
Bay. There are only some few old persons who seemed to have a real knowledge 
of the Eskimo language (whereas those from Karluk used it regularly, almost 
all of them, even if interspersed with English). I asked repeatedly for old tales: 
no result; Old Ivan might know some, they said, but it proved impossible to 
persuade him to leave his lonely hut on the other side of the bay or to admit a 
visitor. 

One day we were some twelve persons assembled in the neat house of forty- 
year-old Willy and Dora; his father had been a German, hers had come from 
Finland; they had never known them. The mothers were Eskimo women of 
this region, not present. Willy knew hardly anything of his maternal language; 
very few of the others seemed to be able to help me; only Dora knew rather 
much. I asked if they did not know some old children’s play, or a song in Es- 
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kimo. They all shook their heads. But then, all of a sudden, Dora remembered, 
and she sang: 

un:uku un:uku taitikwapa, 

éa: yunéukunik taitLuapa; 

sapa:kat sapa:kat qiluxatpa; 

o:laxo:lua pin: iLkiéa. 


The others looked at her astonished; they did not seem to understand much 
of it. (A pretty free translation runs thus: ‘Tonight, tonight I will come to you; 
I will bring something: tea for you; the dogs, the dogs will bark at me; don’t 
think me a bad man: it is just me’). Then she said that she thought she knew it 
in Russian, too. And she sang: 


noéju, noéju ja pridu, 

éaj nemnozko prinesu; 

sobaki na menja budut lajat’: 
ne nado dumat’, éto ja beglec.* 


Now the audience smiled. And many of them joined in. The Russian culture 
was not quite dead to them. 

It is nothing. A poor little bit of Russian popular poetry. We may find it 
touching. And we may remember the desperate letters home, written by Baranov 
and other early leaders, imploring the government in Irkutsk or even St. Peters- 
burg to send the most necessary things, i.e. tea, which sometimes failed to come 
for years. 

In the Eskimo text a strange word is o:laxu-. Dora could only explain it as 
‘a bad man’. An Eskimo etymology is unknown to me, but it must correspond 
to the Russian beglec ‘fugitive’. And perhaps that is somewhat of a clue to the 
Russian influence upon the natives of Alaska. The Russian reign did not con- 
fine itself to extracting as much profit from the fur trade as possible or to estab- 
lishing a sufficient church service; there was also a real will to colonize in the 
right meaning of the word, to impart to the natives a sense of human dignity. 
And we should not forget that to the Czar, Alaska was part of his territories of 
deportation. There must have been in Alaska some men, imbued with Western 
ideas of freedom and compassion and humanity, some of those intellectuals whom 
Russian governments, in old and modern times, have always persecuted. They 
have lived in the Russian settlements; they may have tried to escape, to live 
outside, as fugitives; anyhow, their influence must have been beneficient. 

Of course, that was also true of some of the missionaries. 


3 I shall give here what I really heard her sing: no’u nou ja pridu—éaj ninoSka prinesu— 
sabaki minja pudutlait—nina: da du:ma éto ja piklec. I shall not try to disentangle which 
of the faults are due to her and which to me. I shall only like to express my gratitude to the 
Slavists who have helped me make it plain, especially Professor Anton Karlgren of Copen- 
hagen. ‘ 

‘Roman Jakobson—who furnished the ingenious etymology of palayaq ‘dory’—suggests 
that o: lax (-o: lua signifies ‘me-being’) might go back to Russian dlux ‘oaf’. 
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And nearly every Russian soldier may have taught his Eskimo wife simple 
small Russian songs. 

And the last Russian governor of Alaska, Furuhielm, was a Finlander. 

There may be many things to take into account. 

Alaska is now going to become a modern state; the natives will have a better 
life than ever before. But not until the Eskimo language has been completely 
given up will the last trace of the old Russian cultural influence in Alaska have 
disappeared. 
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ZUR WEITERENTWICKLUNG URBALTISCHER LIQUIDA- 
DIPHTHONGE IM LETTISCHEN: PARALLELEN 
ZUM SLAVISCHEN TORT/TOROT 


Anna ABELE 


1 


Die meisten mundarten der heutigen lettischen sprache' besitzen eine reihe 
von tautosyllabischen verbindungen einer liquida mit vorhergehendem vokal, 
der, je nach den dialekten und den akzent- und intonations-verhiltnissen, kurz 
oder lang sein kann. In den meisten mundarten des mittellettischen dialekts, 
der die grundlage der schriftsprache bildet, finden wir jetzt folgende liquida- 
diphthonge: in der vorderen reihe er (ér), ir, el, il, in der hinteren—ar (ar), ur, 
al, ul—sowohl im an- als auch im inlaut. 

Die ursprachlichen quantitativen unterschiede sind, wahrscheinlich schon im 
urbaltischen, durch kiirzung der langen vor tautosy]labischer liquida, ausgegli- 
chen (cf. Lugr. §60). Also hat es zu einer zeit, vor der entwicklung der 
anfangsbetonung, im urlettischen nur zweimorige liquida-diphthonge er, ir, 
el, il, ar, ur, al, ul—mit diphthongischem silbenzentrum—gegeben (Zur termi- 
nologie cf. verfasser, Slavia III, 1 ff.). 

Die jetzige linge von e und a vor tautosyllabischem r in den erwihnten 
mundarten hat sich erst nach der zuriickziehung des wortakzentes auf die erste 
silbe entwickelt. Namlich, die dehnung findet statt in den wértern mit lettischem 
dehnton? (aus akut unter altem wortakzent) und mit fallendem ton (aus zirkum- 
flex), wihrend in den wértern mit stosston, der sich in ehemaligen vortonigen 
akutierten silben entwickelt hat, der vokal kurz bleibt. Entsprechungen den 


! Das heutige lettisch ist ein verschmelzungsprodukt aus einigen nahverwandten balti- 
schen dialekten, die bis zum 13. jh. noch von einander geschieden wurden, mit—in einem 
teil der mundarten—einem bedeutenden ugro-finnischen (livischen) substrat. Von den 
baltischen stimmen kommen hier in betracht: die kuren (lett. kursi) in Westkurland, 
éstlich von ihnen die semgallen (zemgali), noch éstlicher, in Siidwestkurland die selen 
(séli). Die zwei letzteren stiimme sind sehr nahe verwandt gewesen mit den eigentlichen 
letten (latvji, latvie&), die im 13. jh. den mittleren und 6éstlichen teil von Livland und das 
ganze Latgallen (Latgale) bewohnten. In Nordwestkurland und im westlichen teil von 
Livland wohnte damals der ugro-finnische stamm der liven. 

Die mundarten, in dem friiher von den liven bewohnten gebiet, werden hier durchgehend 
als livonische bezeichnet. Diese, zusammen mit dem mittellettischen dialekt—im zentralen 
teil von Livland und in Ostkurland (Zemgale)—und den kuronischen mundarten, werden 
auch unter dem namen niederlettische zusammengefasst, im gegensatz zu den hochletti- 
schen—im ganzen éstlichen gebiet, das Ostlivland, Latgale und Sudostkurland umfasst. 

Zu diesen vorbemerkungen cf. J. Endzelins, LatvieSu valodas gramatika, Rig& 1951 
(verk. Lvgr.) §§2-3 mit weiteren literaturangaben. Die §§ dieser zweiten (lettischen), stark 
erginzten ausgabe stimmen mit denjenigen der ersten (deutschen) von 1922 iiberein. 

2 Uber die aussprache und den ursprung lettischer intonationen cf. Lugr. §§14-15 mit 
literaturangaben. 
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verwandten sprachen zeigen folgende beispiele: vérna’, li. vdrna, r. voréna, serb. 
vrana; gards “‘schmackhaft”’, li. gardis (acc. s. gdrdy); vérsis “ochs”, li. veFSis, 
ai. vfsah. In ir, ur bleibt der vokal kurz, unabhangig von der intonation: stifna 
“Teh”, li. stirna, aksl. srona; sifds “‘herz’’, li. Sirdis (acc. s. Srdj), aksl. sredece; 
cirst (prs. c@rtu) “hauen, hacken”’, li. kifsti, aksl. crésti; kurtét “‘miirbe werden”, 
serb. k?t “hart’’. Desgleichen in den [-diphthongen: delna “handflaiche”’, li. 
délna, ostli. délnas dass., r. dial. dolén’ serb. dlan; alga “lohn”’, li. alga, ai. arghah 
“preis”; pilns “voll”, li. pilnas, serb. pin, ai. parndh; vilks “wolf”, li. vilkas, 
serb. vik, ai. urkdh. 

ér, @r, Gr, Gr neben e?, a7 findet man jetzt in einem grossen teil der nieder- 
lettischen und in den meisten hochlettischen mundarten. Diese dehnung scheint 
nicht vor dem 13. jh. eingetreten zu sein, da ihr auch Altere lehnwérter aus dem 
germanischen unterliegen, z.b., mdrka “ein altes geldstiick”, woraus das demin. 
marcina “pfund”, pérle “‘perle” u.a. Spite lehnworter unterliegen der dehnung 
nicht mehr, z.b. pastmarka “‘postmarke”, pefve “farbe’”’ u.a. Auch die dltesten 
texte (nach A. Augstkalns, Filologijas materiali, Rigd, 1933, s. 51) zeigen, dass 
die dehnung von e und a in alten r-diphthongen nur unter der gedehnten und 
der fallenden, aber nicht unter der gestossenen intonation stattgefunden hat. 

Der grund dieser teilweisen verschiebung des silbenzentrums, in den r-diph- 
thongen, auf den vokal auch im mittellettischen, das sonst starke tendenz zur 
diphthongisierung des silbenzentrums zeigt, scheint in der natur des lettischen 
r zu liegen. Im mittellettischen und, wahrscheinlich, auch in den meisten anderen 
mundarten ist r nicht sehr stark gerollt, mit ziemlich geringer vibrationszahl 
und deshalb zum komponenten eines diphthongischen silbenzentrums, wo der 
zweite komponent der haupttriger der silbenintonation ist, nicht besonders 
geeignet. In den stosstonigen r-diphthongen, dagegen, konnte die, durch die 
natur des “‘stosses” (mitten im r) bedingte, gréssere lange und stark ansteigende 
intensitat, in der ersten halfte der liquida‘, dazu beigetragen haben, dass r seinen 


3 Die hier verwendete schreibund lettischer wérter wird von J. Endzelin in seinen gram- 
matischen werken und im woérterbuch (J. Endzelin u. K. Mihlenbach, Lettisch-deutsches 
wérterbuch, Riga 1923 ff.) gebraucht. Der unterschied von der iiblichen lettischen ortho- 
graphie besteht im gebrauch der intonationszeichen: ‘“~” fiir die gedehnte, ‘‘\” fiir die 
fallende und ‘‘/\”’ fiir die gestossene intonation. Fiir diejenigen (westlichen) mundarten, 
wo die fallende intonation mit der gestossenen zusammengefallen ist, wird fiir die daraus 
entstandene abart ‘‘/\?”’ gebraucht; fiir diejenigen (6stlichen), wo der dehnton mit dem 
fallenden zusammengefallen ist—“\?’’. 

In zweimorigen liquida-diphthongen wird ‘‘~”’ und ‘‘A”’ auf den zweiten komponenten 
gesetzt; in tautosyllabischen verbindungen eines langen vokals mit einer liquida—auf den 
vokal: cf. vifca ‘‘mistjauche,”’ vifza ‘“‘vogelkraut;”’ virs (< alterem *viras) ‘der mann.”’ 
Beim fallenden ton wird ‘‘\”’ in zweimorigen diphthongen auf den kurzen vokal gesetzt; die 
lange des vokals wird in diesem fall mit einem strich unter dem intonationszeichen bezei- 
chnet: ef. gars (< alt. *garas) ‘‘geist,’’ ddrgs ‘“‘teuer.”’ 

Schriftlettische formen neben dialektformen sind in klammern ‘‘(_ )’’ gegeben; iiber- 
kurze vokale sind mit dem kiirzezeichen ‘“‘_,”’ versehen. Die zwei ‘‘e-’’ varianten (e und 
etwa 4), die jetzt in gewissen fallen auch als selbststandige phoneme auftreten, werden durch 
e, €und ¢, @ geschrieben, z.b. ngsu “ich trage’’: nesu (fiir alteres neSu) ‘‘ich trug.”’ 

4 Uber bildung des silbenzentrums in lettischen diphthongen s. auch verfasser, FBR 
I, 39-44. Fiir die deutung der entwicklungsprozesse ist verfasser verantwortlich. 
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anteil im diphthongischen silbenzentrum beibehalten konnte—sogar in nach- 
barschaft der klangvolleren vokale. 

Sogar in einem grossen teil des hochlettischen, wo die verschiebung des 
silbenzentrums auf den vokal weiter fortgeschritten ist und auch ir’, wr? getroffen 
hat, bleiben die stosstonigen e7, a7, i7, uv zweimorig.® Auch in einem teil der 
mundarten, wo der unterschied zwischen der gestossenen und der fallenden 
intonation ausgeglichen ist—so in Westlivland und um Mitau, in Kurland— 
zeigt noch die quantitaét des vokals den alten intonations-unterschied, z.b. 
dargs’ (< ddargs) “teuer”: se?de “engl. core’, datbs “arbeit”’ mit altem stosston. 

In den kuronischen mundarten (in Westkurland) und den livonischen von 
Nordwestkurland (dialekt kuronisierter liven—gewéhnlich tamisch genannt), 
wo, ebenso wie in den livonischen mundarten von Westlivland, der stosston mit 
dem fallenden ton zusammengefallen ist, und jetzt meistens ein zwischending 
zwischen beiden gesprochen wird, das—je nach den mundarten—entweder dem 
stosston oder dem fallenden ton des dreiintonationen gebiets (im zentralen teil 
von Livland und einigen mundarten von Zemgale in Kurland) naher steht, ist 
die liquidation der zweimorigen r-diphthonge, durch dehnung des vokals, 
durchgefiihrt worden—unabhingig von der intonation und der qualitit des 
vokals. In den altesten texten findet man diese dehnung des vokals seit dem 17. 
jh.® 

Desgleichen ist die dehnung des vokals in allen r-diphthongen, unabhangig 
von der intonation, durchgefiihrt worden in den hochlettischen mundarten von 
Siidwestlivland, die anstatt des stosstones eine steigende intonation haben.’ In 
einigen mundarten dieses gebiets ist der vokal auch in den /-diphthongen gedehnt 
worden (Lvgr. §65b). 

2 


Wiahrend in den meisten lettischen mundarten, wie wir gesehen haben, die 
urlettischen liquida-diphthonge—mit oder ohne spiitere dehnung des vokals— 
erhalten sind, hat sich, in einem teil des mittellettischen dialekts, zwischen der 
liquida und dem folgenden konsonanten, ahnlich wie im ostslavischen in den 
tart-fallen’, ein svarabhakti-vokal entwickelt. Im lettischen, jedoch, trifft 
dieselbe entwicklung alle liquida-diphthonge, sowohl im in- als auch im anlaut. 
Fir das lettische kénnte man diese entwickelung durch (é)art > (t)arat symboli- 
sieren, wo a einen mehr oder weniger reduzierten vokal, unabhingig von seiner 
klangfarbe, vertritt; ‘‘r’” fiir r und I, “a” fiir e, a, i, u steht. 


5 Cf. Lugr. §§64 u. 65a; zur verteilung der ir*, ur* reflexe in Latgale s. V. Rike, FBR 
XIX, 139ff. 

6 Uber mundartliche reflexe des ir, ur s. Lugr. §65a. 

7 Uber die entwickelung des stosstones von einer steigenden intonation s. R. Ekblom 
Zur Physiologie der Akzentuation langer Silben im Slavo-baltischen (1922). 

8 Symbolische bezeichnung inlautender liquida-diphthonge mit kurzem vollvokal im 
slavischen (cf. Roman Jakobson ‘‘On Slavic Diphthongs Ending in a Liquid’’, Slavic Word 
(1952), vol. 8, n. 4, 306ff). Die zahlreichen anderen, dieses problem behandelnden arbeiten 
der slavisten waren dem verfasser nicht zuginglich. 

Nahere auskunft iiber die lettischen svarabhakti-falle, publiziert meistens in Filologu 
biedribas raksti (FBR), Rig& 1921 ff., verdankt der verfasser Velta Rike-Dravina, lektor 
fiir baltische sprachen an der Universitat von Lund, Schweden. 
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Diesen iibergang der liquida-diphthonge in zweisilbige gruppen findet man 
jetzt noch in einem teil der Zemgale, in einem gebiet, das im westen von dem 
mittellauf der Venta, im osten von der Lielupe (Kurlindische Aa) begrenzt ist. 
Ausserdem findet man die zweisilbige vertretung der liquida-diphthonge in 
Siidwestkurland—hier mitten unter den kuronischen mundarten, was wohl 
damit zu erklaren ist, dass ein teil der semgallen spiater ins siidwestliche Kurland 
ausgewandert sind (cf. Lugr. §66 und J. Endzelins, FBR V, 9). Vereinzelte fille 
mit svarabhakti-vokal sind auch in Westlivland konstatiert worden. 

Im lettischen ist der svarabhakti-vokal, weder in quantitativer, noch in 
qualitativer hinsicht, einheitlich. Er kann, je nach den mundarten, ein kurzes 
a, e, t oder ein stark reduzierter vokal sein, dessen klangfarbe oft schwer zu 
bestimmen ist. Nach er, er, jedoch, ist auch der svarabhakti-vokal meistens— 
doch nicht in allen mundarten—ein e, ¢, z.b. pardved zirdgu! (parved zifgu) 
“fiihre das pferd heim”, burdkdni (burkdni) “karotten” neben verépju (vérpju) 

“ich spinne”’, maldka fenatiea) “holz”’ neben celémi (ceimi) “baumstiimpfe”’ 
FBR IX, 99. Ahnlich auch nach FBR XVI, 95-96: dardbs (dafbs) “arbeit’’, 
cirdvis (ctrvis) “beil”, kurdpe (kurpe) “der schuh”, bergns (bérns) ‘“kind”’. 
Anderswo (FBR XV, 19) nach ar, ur ein d, nach er, ir ein é: verépt (vérpt) ‘“‘spin- 
nen’’, zirégs (zirgs) ‘‘pferd’’. 

Ferner gibt es auch mundarten, die nach der liquida in allen fallen nur ein d 
(FBR XII, 19)—-seltener, ein a normaler linge, z.b., irabe (irbe) ‘“feldhuhn”’, 
ilagi (ilgi) adv. “lange”—oder nur ein i kennen oder friiher gekannt haben 
(FBR IX, 98; s. auch Lvgr. §66). Dabei sieht man keinen territorialen zusammen- 
hang zwischen den verschiedenen vertretungen des svarabhakti-vokals: in ganz 
nahe liegenden ortschaften, zuweilen in demselben kirchspiel, wie verfasser 
selbst an ort und stelle gelernt hat, kann der eingeschobene vokal qualitativ 
ganz verschieden sein—in einer gemeinde des kirchspiels ein a (vardna), in einer 
andern ein i (varina). Andererseits ist, z.b., dieselbe, ziemlich seltene, form 
varina aus Siidwestkurland (bezirk Libau) und auch aus bezirk Mitau—nach 
Lvgr. §66—bekannt. 

Der geschilderte zustand ist meistens derjenige, wie die altere generation vor 
etwa 50 jahren noch frei gesprochen hat. In manchen mundarten ist aber auch 
dann schon der eingeschobene vokal so stark reduziert gewesen, dass die klang- 
farbe nicht bestimmt werden konnte (Lvgr. l.c.). Vor 25 jahren hat verfasser, 
in einem kirchspiel in Siidwestkurland, einen qualitativ deutlichen svarabhakti- 
vokal nur von sehr alten leuten gehért, oder wenn die aussprache der Alteren 
generation als musterhafte imitiert wurde. In ungezwungener rede war der vokal 
nach der liquida meistens so stark reduziert, dass man etwa nur ein sehr kurzes 
a vernehmen konnte; dabei wurde die liquida gedehnt und stark gerollt, etwa 
varona tup berdzd “‘die krihe hockt auf der birke” (cf. ahnliche dehnung des r 
auch nach FBR XVI, 141-142; iiber dehnung des / fehlen berichte). 

Unter dem einfluss der schriftsprache, der schulen und auch der benachbarten 
mundarten, die die zweisilbigen gruppen nicht kennen, vollzieht sich in den 
letzten jahrzehnten ein riickgang zu einsilbiger aussprache, und zwar in zweierlej 
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weise. Einerseits, besteht die tendenz die, der schriftsprache fremden, zweisilbigen 
gruppen durch die allgemeingebrauchlichen einsilbigen einfach zu ersetzen, was 
in vielen grenzgebieten auch schon geschehen ist. Das ‘st der gewéhnliche fall 
bei der jiingeren generation und den mehr geschulten. Es kommt sogar vor, dass 
eine und dieselbe person in einem worte die, aus der kindheit bekannte, mund- 
artliche form, in einem anderen die schriftsprachliche benutzt. Andererseits, 
pflegt der riickgang auch psychisch-organischer natur zu sein, indem die zweisilbi- 
gen gruppen dadurch vermieden werden, dass der eingeschobene vokal mehr und 
mehr reduziert wird, die vorhergehende liquida, dagegen, an linge und in- 
tensitit zunimmt, so dass die zweisilbige gruppe (t)arat sich allmahlich dem 
zweimorigen liquida-diphthong (é)art nahert. Dies scheint der gewéhnliche 
entwicklungsgang bei der wenig geschulten volksmasse zu sein. So kommt es vor, 
dass an ort und stelle—wenigstens in einem teil der mundarten—wenn mit 
einem nicht einheimischen gesprochen wird, jetzt bald ein vardna, bald ein 
varana, bald sogar ein vérna gehért werden kann. 

Die grosse mannigfaltigkeit in der realisierung des svarabhakti-vokals zwingt 
zu der annahme, dass am beginn der entwicklung der zweisilbigen gruppen das 
vokalische element zwischen der liquida und dem folgenden konsonanten sehr 
kurz und von undeutlicher klangfarbe gewesen ist (vielleicht etwas ahnliches 
dem stark reduzierten vokal, den wir jetzt bei dem riickwartsgehenden prozess 
beobachten). Aus diesem haben sich spiter, in einzelnen mundarten, quantitativ 
und qualitativ verschiedene vokale entwickelt, da fiir den sprechenden die 
zWeisilbigkeit, nicht die beschaffenheit des vokals massgebend war. Die mannig- 
faltigkeit bei der weiterentwicklung des eingeschobenen vokals férderte noch 
derjenige umstand, dass zu jener zeit der verkehr zwischen einzelnen gemeinden 
noch sehr gering war, weshalb eine spontan entstandene tendenz, von der 
nachbarschaft unbeeinflusst, sich ruhig weiterentwickeln konnte. 

Die oben geschilderte organische riickwirtsentwicklung der zweisilbigen 
gruppen wieder zu liquida diphthongen ((t)ardt > (t)arat > (tart > (tart) 
kénnte uns, vielleicht, gewissermassen auch iiber die entstehung der zweisilbigen 
gruppen belehren. Man wird zur annahme verleitet, dass die entwicklung des 
svarabhakti-vokals den umgekehrten weg gegangen sein konnte, wie die aufge- 
bung desselben, namlich: (i)art > (t)a7t > (t)afat mit weiterer entwicklung des 
a zu irgend einem vollvokal. Als ausgangspunkt dieser entwicklung konnten die 
stosstonigen® liquida diphthonge dienen, da unter typischem lettischen stosston 
der zweite komponent des diphthongs gewéhnlich an linge und intensitaét mehr 
hervorgehoben wird, als bei den anderen akzentarten der fall ist.'° Bei sorg- 


9 Das genaue alter der zweisilbigen gruppen wird wohl kaum zu bestimmen sein, allerdings 
scheint die entwicklung derselben jiinger zu sein als die zuriickziehung des wortakzentes auf 
die erste wortsilbe im urlettischen, jedoch dlter als die partielle dehnung des vokals in 
tautosyllabischen er, ar im mittellettischen. Den iltesten hinweis auf die schon vorhandene 
zweisilbigkeit finden wir in einem dokument v.j. 1271, wo der jetzige semgallische ortsname 
Térvete—‘‘Terevethene”’ geschrieben ist (Lvgr. 1.c.). 

10 Dariiber verfasser FBR 1, s. 43; cf. auch das oben abt. 1 gesagte iiber die erhaltung der 
zweimorigen ef, af im mittel- und hochlettischen. 
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failtiger aussprache und besonders in emphase kann beim “‘stoss,’”’ der gew6hnlich 
den zweiten komponenten des diphthongs trifft, ein momentaner stimmband- 
verschluss eintreten, wobei, nach der 6ffnung, der zweite teil der liquida entweder 
ganz stimmlos oder, wenn stimmhaft, mit einem vokalischen nachklang gehért 
wird. Von den stosstonigen fallen ausgehend konnte die tendenz zur einschaltung 
eines kurzen vokalischen nachklangs nach der liquida verallgemeinert werden, 
was in weiterer entwicklung zu deutlicher zweisilbigkeit ((é)arat) fiihren konnte. 

Da die (é)arat gruppen viel mehr verbreitet sind als die (¢)alat, hat man einen 
grund anzunehmen, dass die entwicklung des svarabhakti-vokals von den r-diph- 
thongen ausgegangen sein konnte, und erst spiter auch auf die /-diphthonge 
iirbertragen worden ist, und dass diese den eingeschalteten vokal entweder in 
viel kleinerem masse entwickelt oder schneller eingebiisst haben.'' Der zihere 
widerstand bei der aufgebung der zweisilbigen gruppen bei den r-diphthongen 
verleitet zur annahme, dass der grund der entstehung derselben nicht nur der 
gestossenen intonation zu verdanken ist, sondern, in gewissem masse, auch 
von der beschaffenheit des r abhingig gewesen ist. Es ist nicht ausgeschlossen, 
dass zur zeit der entwicklung des svarabhakti-vokals das r im semgallischen 
stiirker gerollt und in den diphthongen von grésserer linge und intensitat 
gewesen ist, als in den iibrigen dialekten des vorhistorischen Lettlands (vergl. die 
riickbewegung (t)arat > tart—mit langem und sehr intensivem r, was bei den 
l-diphthongen nicht beobachtet worden ist). Je kraftvoller aber der zweite kompo- 
nent des diphthongs beginnt, um so sicherer folgt dem “stosse’”’ ein stimmhafter 
(vokalischer) nachklang, besonders vor stimmhaften konsonanten (in zweisilbigen 
formen—cf. zifgs*: zirdgi u. dergl. FBR IX, 98).” 

Ob die ersten anfiinge der tendenz, die zu einer, im lettischen ganz isolierten, 
weiterentwicklung der liquida-diphthonge gefiihrt hat, schon im urbaltischen 
eine eigentiimlichkeit des semgallischen dialekts gewesen ist, oder ob sie erst 
spateren (urlettischen) datums ist, dariiber finden wir vorlaiifig keine 
aufklirung;" aber wie sich diese eigentiimliche entwicklung, mitten unter den 


1§,. seite 14. 

'2 Dass das (t)alat gebiet friiher jedoch grésser gewesen sein mag, deratf scheint eine 
nebenform palgs?, fiir die algemeingebriuchliche palags ‘‘der laken,’’ hinzudeuten, falls 
wir diese form als hypernormalismus betrachten kénnen. Diese nebenform, die in den 
semgallischen und auch einigen benachbarten kuronischen mundarten verbreitet ist, 
findet man nach—J. Endzelins und E. Hanzenberga, Ergdénzungen zu K. Miihlenbachs 
Lett-deutschem Wérterbuch—auch in einigen mundarten, die die (¢)alat gruppen bewahrt 
haben—ob nur bei denjenigen sprechern, welche die zweisilbigen gruppen zu vermeiden 
bemiiht sind, ist dem verfasser nicht gelungen festzustellen. Fiir den hypernormalismus 
spricht derjenige umstand, dass neben dem nom. s. palgs? die pluralform palag: in derselben 
mundart gehért worden ist, das mit zi? gs?: zirdgi u. dergl. (nach FBR IX 98) iibereinstimmt; 
ef. auch guldbis balts ‘“‘der schwan (ist) weiss” (FBR XVI, 142). Dass palgs? fiir palags 
eingetreten sein kann, zeigt auch die fallende intonation palgs—im semgallischen dreiin- 
tonationen gebiet—die in neuentstandenen liquida-diphthongen die regel ist, wie gals 
(< *galas) ‘‘das ende,”’ gars (< *garas) ‘‘der geist,’’ etc. 

13 Nach den historischen quellen und archiologischen erérterungen, haben die semgallen 
schon seit der ilteren eisenzeit das, von ihnen auch jetzt bewohnte gebiet eingenommen, 
wohin sie, wahrscheinlich, von der siidlichen seite der Daugava (Diina) eingewandert sind 
(cf. Ed. Sturms, “Die Ausgrabungen in Rutzau und Bauske”’, Festschrift ‘‘Wahle’’ s. 68-69). 
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andersgearteten mundarten, erhalten und weiterleben konnte, dariiber belehrt 
uns die topographie des landes. 

Das (t)arat-gebiet umfasst jetzt nicht mehr das ganze, einst von den sem- 
gallen besetzte territorium, sondern nur ein gebiet, das friiher, und zum teil noch 
bis zum 19 jh., im westen und norden von grossen waldstrecken umgeben 
gewesen ist’ und im osten bis zur Lielupe (Kurl. Aa) reicht. Auch im siiden ist 
dieses gebiet durch eine, bis zum 14 jh. unkultivierte wildnis von Litauen 
geschieden gewesen (cf. Ed. Sturms, l.c., karte 1). In dieser isolierung haben sich 
die (¢)arat-gruppen bis zum anfang dieser jh. noch ziemlich lebensfihig erhalten. 

Den obigen feststellungen gemiiss, sehen wir, dass 

A. Warhscheinlich schon im urbaltischen verallgemeinerung eines diphthongi- 
schen silbenzentrums der liquida-diphthonge, durch kiirzung alter langen vor 
tautosyllabischem r und lI, durchgefiihrt worden ist. Im urlettischen dauert 
solcher zustand fort wenigstens bis zum beginn historischer zeit Lettlands (im 
13 jh.). 

B. Bei der weiterentwicklung dieser zweimorigen liquida-diphthonge auf 
lettischem boden zeigt sich: 

1). Eine, nach osten zunehmende, tendenz zur aufgebung des diphthongi- 
schen silbenzentrums der r-diphthonge durch dehnung des vokals—in den mittel- 
lettischen grenzgebieten in er und ar, im ostlettischen auch in ir und ur. Die 
stosstonigen r-diphthonge, jedoch, ebenso wie alle /-diphthonge, bleiben hier 
zweimorig (ausser einigen mundarten im siidéstlichen gebiet). 

Die tendenz zur aufgebung des diphthongischen silbenzentrums der 
liquida-diphthonge geht in diesem gebiet parallel mit der annaéherung des ganzen 
silbenmodels dem ostslavischen (tendenz zur entwicklung eines mehr expira- 
torischen wortakzentes, zur dehnung betonter kurzer vokale, zur kiirzung 
unbetonter lingen und zur verschiebung der silbengrenze). 

2). Gleichfalls, starke tendenz, zur dehnung der vokale bei den r-diphthon- 
gen, ist auch den—mit dem litauischen (Zemaitischen)'® naiher verwandten— 
kuronischen mundarten eigen—hier unabhiangig von der intonation. Die tendenz 
scheint hier noch fortdauernd zu sein, da in manchen mundarten der vokal auch 
in den—durch ausfall der kurzen endsilbenvokale—neuentstandenen diphthon- 
gen gedehnt wird (Lvgr. §64). 

3). Erhaltung des diphthongischen silbenzentrums zeigen die livonischen 
mundarten Livlands und das mittellettische. Hier zeigt sich die, nach westen 
zunehmende, tendenz diphthongisches silbenzentrum auch bei intervokaler 
position der liquidae zu bilden, indem die liquida gedehnt wird, und die sil- 
bengrenze mitten in der liquida stattfindet; so in lehnwértern wie séal-lis “‘pfer- 
destall,” ker-ra “der karren,” u.a. 

4). Eine ganz isolierte gruppe bilden die semgallischen (t)art > (é)arat 
mundarten, deren silbenmodel dem des zentralen mittellettischen am nachsten 
steht. 


4 Cf. J. Endzelins, FBR V, 5—mit hinweis auf Watsons reisebeschreibung v. jahre 1822 
(Jahresverk. der Kurl. Gesellschaft fiir Literatur und Kunst II, 288). 
16 Uber das Zemaitische s. A. Salys, Lietuvju kalbos tarmés, Tiibingenas (1946), s. 43-44. 
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A RUSSIAN GRAFFITO IN ST. SOPHIA, CONSTANTINOPLE 


Crrit ManGo 


For fourteen centuries visitors to the church of St. Sophia in Constantinople 
have given in to the temptation of scratching their names on the walls. The 
marble revetments, balustrades, window-frames, doors and columns are covered 
with such mementos in several! languages, most of them too faint to be de- 
ciphered. Only a small number have been published’, while the rest await the 
curiosity of some future epigraphist. 

In the east bay of the south gallery, close to the recently uncovered imperial 
portraits, is a door which at one time led to an outside staircase. The latter, 
made of wood, has disappeared, and the door now opens into void. The north 
side of the door frame is covered with graffiti, including sketches of birds and 
ships. About 60 cm from the floor can be read the following inscription: 
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Fia. 1 


g(ospod)i pomozi rabu svoemu filipu mikitiniéju, stolniku kipriana mitropolita 
kiev’skogo i vseja Ru(si), that is, “Lord help Thy slave Philip, Mikita’s (= 
Nikita’s) son, panter of Cyprian, metropolitan of Kiev and of all Russia.” 

1E. M. Antoniadis, Ekphrasis tés Hagtas Sophtas, I (Leipzig-Athens, 1907), figs. 197, 


198; II (1908), figs. 238-241, 255, 295, 299, 315, 320, 360-366, 390-396, 422-441, 459-463, 483- 
496, 517-527, 542-550. 
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The date of this graffito cannot be determined with absolute certainty, since 
Cyprian paid three visits to Constantinople as metropolitan of Kiev and of all 
Russia. Appointed, somewhat uncanonically, metropolitan of Kiev on the 2nd 
of December 1375*, in the lifetime of the metropolitan Aleksej, Cyprian was to 
receive the see of all Russia on the latter’s death, which occurred on February 
12th 1378*. Failing, however, to be received in Moscow by the Grand Duke 
Dmitrij Donskoj, who favored for the post the archimandrite Michael (Mitjaj), 
he paid his first visit to Constantinople around May 1379‘ and remained there, 
as he says himself, for 13 months, until about June 1380. In the early part of this 
visit he took part in the synod which deposed the patriarch Macarius. He affirms 
that he then became seriously ill and was only saved through the intervention of 
St. Peter, the Russian metropolitan.’ This visit coincided with the arrival in 
Constantinople of the Grand Duke’s emissaries who had been despatched to 
secure the legitimate ordination of Michael. However, Michael died suddenly 
when he was within sight of Constantinople, and the emissaries, after dis- 
tributing large sums of money in bribes, succeeded in having the archimandrite 
Pimen appointed in his stead. While the mission was tarrying in Constantinople, 
Cyprian went quietly back to Kiev, and was soon invited to Moscow by the 
Grand Duke, who was displeased by Pimen’s appointment. He arrived in Mos- 
cow on Ascension day 1381. Following, however, the invasion of Toxtamys 
(summer 1382) there occurred an estrangement between Cyprian and Dmitrij 
for reasons which are not absolutely clear. Pimen was now summoned to Mos- 
cow, and Cyprian returned to Kiev. 

In 1386 Cyprian went again to Constantinople with the patriarchal emis- 
saries who had been investigating the affairs of the metropolitan see of Russia. 
A note in a ms of St. John Climax (formerly Moscow, Duxovnaja Akademija 
152) runs as follows: “In April of the year 6895 (1387) this book was completed 
in the Studite monastery by Cyprian, humble metropolitan of Kiev and of all 
Russia”*®, which proves that he was himself using this title at the time. At the 
synodal session of May 29th 1387, Cyprian was allowed to go back to his see 
(Kiev) provided he returned within one year to stand judgment’, and this he 
apparently did. In the meantime, his adversary, the patriarch Nilos died and 
was succeeded by Antony. In February 1389 we find Cyprian back in Constan- 
tinople. A decree of that date reinstates him as metropolitan of all Russia and 


2On this date see P. Sokolov, Russkij arxierej iz Vizantiit (Kiev, 1913), 451, n. 1. On 
Cyprian’s career prior to 1390 see Pribavlenija k izdaniju tvorentj sujatyz otcev, VI (Moscow, 
1848), 295-313; (Pavlov), ‘‘Kiprian vserossijskij mitropolit,’’ Pravoslavnyj Sobesednik 
(1861) 1.3-46; Archimandrite Leonid, ‘‘Kripian do vosSestvija na moskovskuju mitropoliju,” 
Ctenija v imp. ob8é. ist. i dreunostej Ross. pri Mosk. Univ. (1867) 2.11-32; Sokolov, op. cit. 
chapters XIII-XVIII. In the earlier works the chronology is somewhat confused. 

3 Polnoe sobranie russkiz letopisej, XI, 29. 

4 He expresses his immediate intention of going to Constantinople in a letter written at 
Kiev on October 18th 1378. See Pravoslavnyj Sobesednik (1860) 2.103. 

5 Stepennaja kniga, I, 331 (Polnoe sobranie russkiz letopisej7, X XI, 1). 

6 Trudy $go arzeologiteskogo s ezda v Rossii, II (Kiev, 1878), 241. 

7 Miklosich & Miiller, Acta Patriarchatus Constantinopolitani, II (1862), 98. 
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condemns the division of the Russian see.’ Shortly thereafter, on the 29th of 
June 1389, Pimen also arrived in Constantinople with his small party®, but he 
died at Chalcedon on September 10th, thus resolving the contest. On October 
Ist, disregarding the dangers of the season, Cyprian sailed to Russia with a group 
of Russian and Greek bishops. 

Our graffito could therefore belong to any one of these three visits, 1379-1380, 
1386-1387, 1388-1389. It is unlikely that Cyprian could have maintained at 
any time a large retinue in Constantinople. We know that during his last visit 
there his funds were meagre and he was obliged to make a loan of 1000 rubles. 
The stol’nik Filip Mikitinié is not, to our knowledge, otherwise known, though 
in 1397 we hear of Cyprian’s stol’nik Klimentij, who was sent to Novgorod to 
summon the bishop John to Moscow.'® The names of several members of Cy- 
prian’s household are likewise recorded", among them, in 1391, his cook Ivan.” 

The office of stol’nik at the Grand Duke’s court originally entailed functions 
such as announcing guests of honor, serving food and drink, overseeing the pan- 
try, etc., but as the number of sfol’niks grew, they were sent out on military and 
administrative duty. Among them were members of the highest nobility. The 
court of the metropolitan was organized along much the same lines as that of 
the Grand Duke, and the presence of stol’niks is recorded from the first half of 
the 13th century onwards. They likewise served at the bishop’s table, and were 
sometimes, as was the case with Klimentij, sent on special missions.” 

The presence of our graffito in the east bay of the south gallery of St. Sophia 
is also interesting because that very place was often used for small synods, espe- 
cially in the 14th century. Particularly curious is the fact that the synodal 
session of the 29th of May 1387, which suspended judgment on Cyprian, was 
held in the patriarch’s quarters, ‘‘in the right-hand (i.e. south) side of the gal- 
lery.””!> It may almost be conjectured that Filip Mikitini¢ accompanied his mas- 
ter on that occasion, and while the bishops were deliberating in a language he 
did not understand, he whiled away his time by scratching his name on the wall. 


Dumbarton Oaks 
Washington, D. C. 





8 Ibid., 116-129. 

® Ignatius of Smolensk, ed. S. V. Arsen’ev, Pravoslavnyj Palestinskij Sbornik, IV (1887), 
3, p. 6. Cf. in this connection my article ‘‘The Date of the Anonymous Russian Description 
of Constantinople,’’ Byzantinische Zeitschrift, XLV (1952), 380-385. 

10 Polnoe sobranie russkiz letopisej, III, 98. 

11 See N. Kapterev, Svetskie arzierejskie Cinovniki v drevnej Rust (Moscow, 1874), 66, n. 2. 

12 Akty sobrannye . . . arzeografiteskoju ekspedicieju, I (St. Petersburg, 1836), 7; last re- 
printed by L. V. Cerepnin, Akty feodal’nogo zemlevladenija i zozjajstua XIV-XVI vekov, 
I (Moscow, 1951), 180. 

13 Kapterev, op. cit., 184-186. 

14 See Antoniadis, op. cit., II, 322-3. 

18 Acta Patriarchatus, II, 98. 
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ABOUT OBSTOJATEL’STVO, ETC. 


Gerta Hirrr-Wortu 


For a long time the opinion was commonly held that the word obstojatel’sivo 
was a loan-translation from French (circonstance), introduced into Russian by 
Karamzin. D. Cizevsky, however (ZslPh 19:2.353-4), showed that the word 
was used prior to Karamzin, and attributed it to the scholastic terminology 
of the eighteenth century, as a reproduction of Latin circwmstantia. A. Florovskij 
in “Slovo obstojatel’stvo” (Slavia 21:2-3.287) agrees with this opinion. The 
earliest quotation given by Florovskij dates from 1767, but he presumes its 
origin in the works of Lomonosov or his contemporaries. Obstojatel’stvo is indeed 
used by TatiStev, Trediakovskij, Lomonosov, and Sumarokov', but it is con- 
siderably older, as proved by its appearance in texts of the time of Peter the 
Great, for examplein Petr Safirov, Razsuzdenie kakie zakonnye priciny ego carskoe 
velicesivo Petr...k naéatiju voiny protiv Korolja Karola 12, Svedskogo 1700 
godu imél .. . (1717), 168: “‘iz six vySeopisannyx obstojatel’stv”’, cf. also p. 171; 
in Kniga Ustav voinskii .. . (first edition 1716), third ed., 1737, 64: “kako 
obstojatel’stvy (sic) i okoli¢nosti del trebujut” (in the German parallel text: 
‘wie es die Umstiinde der Sachen und die Conjuncturen erfordern’’). This word 
is certainly even older, since in both works newly-introduced words are usually 
accompanied by their foreign equivalents, while obstojatel’stvo never is. The first 
dictionary to cite the word is Weissman (1731), 700: ““Umstand ‘circumstantia’, 
okrestnost’, obstojatel’stvo, obstojatel’stva izjasniti, obstojatel’no éto opisati, 
etwas mit Umstinden beschreiben”’. 

The word obstojatel’stvo, in my opinion, is not a new loan-translation at all, but 
simply a replacement (newly derived from obstojatel’) of the word obstojanie. 
Miklosich, Lexicon palaeoslovenico . . . , 481, cites ob’’stojanie “circumstantia”’ as 
existing already in the fifteenth century in Russian; however, the word does not 
appear in the text he quotes. The abstract meaning of obstojanie is clear in 
Ustav ratnyxz, puseényx i drugiz del (1620): ‘ty modes’ po ugod’ju i po obstojaniju 
... takoe dvoiti” (in the German parallel text: ‘‘magst der gelegenheit hernach 
solches dopplieren’’)?, and also in the dictionary of Pamvo Berynda (1653): 
“‘obstojanie: okoliénost’, . . . pripadok okruZaju¢ii S¢asnyj i neSéasnyj’’. 

Changes similar to obstojanie > obstojatel’stvo are frequent with abstract 
substantives in the eighteenth century; for example okazanie (Polikarpov, 
Lexicon, 1704) > okazatel’stvo (Trediakovskij, SokraSéenie filosofii Kanclera 
Franciska Bakona, 1760, 59, 82); str’mlenie (Sreznevskij, Materialy dlja slovarja 
drevne-russkogo jazyka, III, 565) > stremitel’stvo (Trediakovskij, ibid., 54); 

1 For example: Tatiséev, Razgovor o pol’ze nauk i uéilisé (M. 1887), 15, 16 (p. 38 obsto- 
jaséee), and Istorija Rossijskaja . . . (M. 1768), I, zxiv; Trediakovskij, ‘‘O naéale Poezii’’ 
(edition Smirdin, St. P., 1848, I, 192), and ‘‘Slovo o Vitijstve’’ (zbid., III, 593); Lomonosov, 
Sotinenija (ed. Suxomlinov), ITT, 21, 25, 161, ete.; Sumarokov, Polnoe sobranie vsex sotinenitj 
(ed. Novikov, M. 1787), X, 179, 187, etc. 

2 Quoted by Rajnov, Nauka v Rossii XI-X VII vekov (M.-L., 1940), 348. 
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objazanie (Polikarpov) > objazatel’stvo (Weissman, 663), etc. The suffixes -ie and 
-stvo are even more frequently replaced by -ost’. Obstojatel’nost’, however, appears 
for obstojatel’stvo only once: “G. Lomonosov...mne v sem protivoretil, i 
priznavsja po razyskanii totnyja obstojatel’nosti, moe mnenie s velikim ut- 
verzdal Zarom” (Sumarokov, Polnoe Sobranie vsex socinenii ... , X, 16). This word 
is here used as a synonym of obstojatel’sivo, and not in the meaning “circum- 
stantiality” that it has in modern Russian, although obstojatel’nyj, obstojatel’no 
“detailed, precise” are frequent since the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

The word sklonnost’ is a similar case. L. Bulaxovskij in Istori¢eskij kommen- 
tarij k russkomu literaturnomu jazyku (3rd ed., 1950, 62) attributes this word to 
Karamzin or even to his imitators as a loan-translation from French “inclina- 
tion”. However, it is already cited by Berynda: ‘“‘maanie . . . sklonnost’ . . . xotli- 
vost’ ” and Polikarpov mentions the Latin equivalent: sklonnost’ “‘inclinatio”’. 
This word is frequent at the time of Peter the Great, cf. Pekarskij, Opisante 
slavjano-russkiz knig i tipografit 1698-1725 g., 82: ‘‘sklonnosti k raskajaniju ne 
pokazal” (1702), cf. also pp. 181, 392, 532; in Safirov’s above-mentioned work, 
104: ‘‘o sklonnosti svoej k primireniju ob”’javit’ povelél’, cf. also p. 136. This 
word was probably used even earlier, since it already appears in compounds 
in the seventeenth century: Seremetev® (1697): “po ix blagosklonnosti i obykno- 
vennomu k nam poétteniju”. Another variant, blagopriklonnost’*, appears in 
Simeon Polockij, Vecerja duSevnaja, 142. In Xristofora Cellarija kratkoj latinskoj 
Leksikon . . . (1746) sklonnost’ is given as a translation for Latin “‘inclinatio” 
(56), ‘aura’ (25), “proclivitas’” (56), “propensio”’ (238), “‘pronitas” (263), and 
blagosklonnost’ for ‘“‘benevolentia” (385), “benignitas” (30), ‘facilitas” (94), 
“voluntas” (385). Sklonnost’ and blagosklonnost’ are frequent during the whole 
eighteenth century. 

Although the word sklonenie is used in the grammars of Smotrickij, Ludolf, 
and Lomonosov for Latin “declinatio’’®, it also had the meaning ‘“‘inclination’’, 
as the following example (1698) shows: “cesarskoe veli¢estvo k tomu miru 
sklonenie pokazuet ...vidja sklonnost’ Turskuju k miru” (Pis’ma i bumagi 
imperatora Petra Velikago, St. P., 1887, I, 264). That these words were synonyms 
is also clear in the dictionary of Polikarpov: sklonenie “‘inclinatio, declinatio’’; 
sklonnost’ ‘“‘to%e’’. One can thus suppose that sklonnost’ arose by the change of 
suffix, similar to obstojanie > obstojatel’sivo. 

V. Vinogradov in Oderki po istorit russkogo literaturnogo jazyka XVII-XIX 
vv. (1938), 162, quotes (among many other “‘neologisms”) a similar formation, 
naklonnost’, as a loan-translation from French “inclination”, in the second half 
of the eighteenth century. However, this word also is only a transformation of the 
considerably older naklonenie, which had, in addition to the meaning ‘mood’, 


3 “Statejnoj spisok Posol’stva bliZnjago Bojarina i Namestnika Vjatskago Borisa 
Petroviéa Seremeteva v Krokov, Veneciju . . .”, Drevnjaja rossijskaja Vivliotika, V (ed. 
Novikov, M. 1788), 309; cf. also p. 359. 

4 I am indebted for this word to the personal card-file of Prof. D. Cizevskij. 

* Cf. also: ‘‘Deklinacija est’ sklonenie solnca’’ in a translation from 1699 (Pekarskij, 
op. cit., 14). 
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(Smotrickij, Ludolf, Lomonosov), also the meaning “inclination”; cf. Kratkoe 
Pripadkov Moralnyz, ili nravnyx sobranie duxovnym osobam potrebnoe (1727), 
chap. 11: ‘‘Véra est’ naklonenie razuma”’. Polikarpov gives: naklonenie ‘‘inclina- 
tio, inductio”. The word naklonenie, also, preserved this meaning, as is shown in 
Cellarius Francois (1782): inclination ‘“naklonenie, . . . preklonenie, sklonnost’ ”’. 

E. Budde in Oéerk istorii sovremennago literaturnago jazyka (Enciklopedija 
slavjanskoj filologit, 12), 69-70, describes in detail the origin of the word nepre- 
mennost’, attributing it to Karamzin. Weissman (1731) cites this word for 
“Beharrlichkeit” (74) and for “Standhaftigkeit” (598); it is also used by 
Trediakovskij: “‘Postigaem Boziju Duxovnost’, Dovol’nost’... Edinstvo, Ne- 
preménnost’” (Slovo o premudrosti, blagorazumii...,ed. Smirdin, I, 503). 
Tati&éev in Razgovor o pol’ze nauk i ucilisé, 28, uses the Russian form peremén- 
nost’. Nepremennost’ is a variant of the older nepremenie, which had the same 
meaning in the eleventh century (cf. Sreznevskij, Materialy ..., III, Dopol- 
nenija, 188). 

inost’ is one example of many “neologisms” erroneously attributed to 

Lomonosov (cf. P. Berkov, ‘Lomonosov i problema russkogo literaturnogo 
jazyka v 1740 gg.”, Izestija Akademii nauk, Otd. obséestvennyx nauk, I (1937), 
233). Berynda cites: Zizn’, Zivot, Zivnost’. In Slovar’ kniznoj malorusskoj reci po 
rukopisi XVII veka, ed. P. Ziteckij (Kiev, 1888), one finds Zivnost’—pidta, 
Zizn’ (27). At the time of Peter the Great this word was used in different mean- 
ings: (1) “food”, cf. PuteSesivie stol’nika P. A. Tolstago (Russkij Arziv, 1888, 
1.324): “‘mjasa i ryb i vsjakoj Zivnosti mnogo”’; cf. also 2.11: “‘carskoe velitestvo 
dal so vsjakim voinskim prigotovleniem, puSkami, ...i z dovol’nym Zivnostej 
zapasom’’. (2) “vivacity”: “kakoju Zivnost’ju izobraZeni te poganskix bogov 
obrazy” (Putedestvie . . . Tolstago, 2.32). Trediakovskij also used this word for 
“vivacity”: ‘“Soéetavaet on ispravnost’ risunka s Zivnost’ju krasok” (Tile- 
maxida, ed. Smirdin, IT, lii), Sumarokov for “‘vitality’’: ““Dokole sudéestvo v nas 
Zivnost’ oStustaet”’ (Sinav 1 Truvor, Sobranie dramatiéeskix delanij, II, 66); cf. 
also Sumarokov, Sodinenija..., X, 62, 65. Eighteenth-century dictionaries 
mention still another meaning for Zivnost’, “fowl’’: Zivnost’ “de la volaille” 
(Leksikon rossijskoj i francuzskoj, 1762); “dvorovye, domasnie pticy” (Slovar’ 
Akademii Rosstjskoj, 1789-94, II, 1129). 

These are only a few examples of words whose origin is much older than is 
usually assumed. This is the case with 80% of the “‘neologisms”’ of Karamzin and 
Lomonosov, as I hope to show in the near future. 
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THE ACTOR-INFINITIVE CONSTRUCTION IN RUSSIAN 
AND OTHER INDO-EUROPEAN LANGUAGES 


Leo SpitzER 


When we learn from Mr. André Van Holk’s article on the “Actor-infinitive 
construction in Russian” (Word 7.136-43) that in the Russian construction of 
the type a on—bvezat’ ‘and he broke into a run’ (as well as in teper’-to sebja i 
pokazat’! ‘now you have come to show what you are!’) the infinitive functions 
as a “‘phrase-like substitute for the finite predicate,” this is only what the reader 
must suspect from the moment he finds the construction a on—bedZat’ instead of 
a on beZal. As to the genesis of our construction, our author has been prevented 
from presenting any plausible theory by the fact that he has subjected different 
“contextual meanings,” not always clearly described, to a dogmatically assumed 
“general meaning.” Mr. Holk lists four such ‘‘contextual meanings:” 

a) occurs in popular narrative and corresponds to what is generally called the 
“historical infinitive”: it indicates the beginning of an action in the past or 
present that starts at a given moment and continues beyond that moment: 
‘the bear and the wolf rejoiced at the booty, and in a twinkling began to tear 
the bull to pieces’ (i nu rvat’ bycéka); ‘people are stirring and voices are heard; 
then, our poor fox begins to struggle’ (Tut bednaja moja lisa tuda-sjuda metat’sja). 

b) occurs, although Mr. Holk does not outspokenly say so, also in popular 
narrative (Nekrasov), is used ‘“‘in a context not referring to any particular time, 
or to the future” and indicates the beginning of an action that starts at a given 
moment and continues beyond that moment: ‘the passers-by will have fallen 
asleep under their own witticism, [= after... have fallen . . .], the children will 
set to work—sawing, planing!’ (rebjata za delo—pilit’ i strogat’): 


Note: since a) and b) belong to the same stylistic level of popular narrative they could 
be brought under one heading in which the specification whether the action happens in the 
past, present or future could be omitted; a) and b) together form what might be called a 
‘descriptive infinitive,’ parallel to the imperative construction which I have called in 
Romania 72, 433 ‘‘descriptive imperative.’’ 


c) occurs in proverbs; we find here two actor-infinitive constructions coor- 
dinated which indicate simultaneous action in contrast with each other: ‘The 
husband yawns (inf. zevat’), and the wife sleeps’ (inf. spat’), the two actions 
being obviously in a hypothetic relation to each other: ‘if the husband yawns 
the wife sleeps’—one of the many types of parallelism current in the proverbs 
of all nations (cf. German ‘‘der Mann in den Rat, die Frau ins Bad” = if the 
husband ..., the wife .. .).} 


1 With this ‘proverbial pattern’ we may connect the hypothetical and concessive sen- 
tence patterns of the type na voszod exat’, byt’ bogatomu ‘if I go Eastward I shall become 
rich’, skol’ko ni plakat’, a byt’ perestat’ ‘however much one may weep the moment must come 
to stop’ which Vondrdék, Slav. Gr. II, 415, lists among the cases of the infinitive replacing 
the (hypothetic) imperative. I sense a general truth behind such sentences: ‘to go East- 
ward [means] to become rich’, ‘to weep, however much, [implies] the ultimate end of weep- 
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d) occurs in ‘‘Russian colloquial speech” (as we have to infer from a remark 
on p. 138); “in any situation implying the presence of an addressee, the actor- 
infinitive construction indicates that the speaker is merely concerned with the 
very performance of the action, without localizing the action in time. In this 
case, the actor is referred to by a second or first person pronoun:”’ 

Ty—smejat’sja nado mnoj? Ax ty, molokosos! ‘You dare to laugh at me? Oh 
you upstart!’ 

Ja—revnovat’? Vot idea! ‘I be jealous? What an idea!’ Ja plevat’ na vsé éto! 
‘I just spit upon all that!’ 


Note: I do not see ‘‘the presence of an addressee” in the two examples containing the 
first person pronoun (except in the general sense that any human dialogue requires an ad- 
dressee). On the other hand, in Mr. Van Holk’s description there is no mention made of the 
feature, present in all examples but the last, of a basic contrast implied between the actor 
and the action, nor has the author noted that this type of construction, in opposition to a) 
and b), is indeed an international one, appearing in emotional speech also in languages 
which do not possess a descriptive infinitive (cf. our author’s English translation itself: 
‘I be jealous?’; which could be paralleled by French mot, étre jaloux?, German ich - eifer- 
stichtig sein?), Klarchen in Goethe’s Egmont: ‘‘Egmont, ich dich entbehren?. . . Nein, dies 
ist nicht méglich, nicht méglich!’’ 

As for the last example, in which there is lacking the dramatic effect of incongruity be- 
tween actors and action, this must be separated from the other examples under d). It should 
be noted that in Ja plevat’ na vsé to! we have the infinitive plevat’, which has in itself be- 
come one of the most commonplace interjections (= ‘I don’t give a damn’) onto which the 
grammatically incongruent pronoun ja has been added. As to the interjectionalized in- 
finitive plevat’! itself, its complete pattern (from which it has freed itself) is [mne, tebe, 
etc.] plevat’ [est’] ‘it behooves me (you, etc.) to spit.” Thus there are three steps to be con- 
sidered in the development of ja plevat’: 

I. mne plevat’ [est’] 

II. plevat’! 

III. ja plevat’! 


Now it is Van Holk’s contention that, among the four types a)-d), construction 
a) is “the typical application of the total meaning” (Gesamtbedeutung) of the 
actor-infinitive construction whose function it is to refer to “the intensity and 
continuation of the action.’’ And if I understand the confused sentence on p. 142 





ing.’ Vondrdk fails to explain the Slovene type ‘the Israelites, having seen this (to viditt, 
lit. ‘this to see’), sereamed’—which seems to me on one level with such German construc- 
tions as er das héren und auf und davon laufen (explained by Rohlfs, Hist. Gr. d. it. Spr. 
II, 530, as a historical infinitive), das Wort zu héren und der Bursche wurde rasend; ‘‘es 
kommt die Wandlung. Niederknien, auf die Brust schlagen—machts dir einen Kracker und 
der Kronleuchter liegt auf dem Pflaster’’ (both sentences from Rosegger; a similar Bavar- 
ian example is explained by Havers, Handbuch der erklarenden Syntaz as hist. inf.) and such 
Middle French examples as ‘‘Avoir prins congié les uns des autres, le roy de France et la 
royne se partirent d’Espagne,”’ a construction which I have explained in Aufsdtze z. rom. 
Syntaz u. Stilistik, 227, as dictated by the pattern ‘for him to hear (to see) that and to 
run away [was one thing].’ Once the original emotional impact of such a ‘synchronic iden- 
tification’ as we find it explicitly phrased in the German examples had worn off, the first 
infinitive came to serve merely as a designation of the immediately preceding, stimulus- 
giving first action which could then be followed by a normal finite verb: ‘for the lad to hear 
that [and to get mad was the same thing]’ > ‘to hear that, the lad got mad.’ 
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(beginning “‘the ‘non-aspectiveness’ of the infinitive predicate ...’’) correctly, 
it is in a), where, in a on—beZat’, the imperfective infinitive takes the place of a 
stal, nacal + imperfective infinitive, that we may understand best the use of 
the imperfective infinitive in all four cases a)—d). It is, however, my contention 
that the explanation of all our infinitive developments cannot be given in terms 
of the descriptive or historical infinitive and that the latter itself is in need of an 
explanation (that is, one more specific than that which is given with any infini- 
tive: “the speaker concentrates his whole attention upon the action itself, i.e. as 
an object of his perception,” p. 142). That, for example, type d) (ja revnovat’?) 
is not reducible to a) becomes clear not only from the fact already mentioned 
(1) that the former is found in languages which do not possess the historical 
infinitive, but also from the fact (2) that certain languages which do possess 
the historical infinitive as well as the type ja revnovat’ distinguish the two con- 
structions syntactically (Fr. et moi de rire ‘and I burst into laughter’ vs. moi 
rire? [without the preposition] ‘I laugh?’; the Latin historical infinitive with 
nominative subject [rex metuere] vs. the so-called infinitivus indignantis with 
accusative subject [tene haec posse ferre!]) and (3) that certain languages are able 
to insert in the type ja revnovat’? between pronoun and verb the conjunction 
‘and’ (German ich und eifersiichtig sein? along with ich—etfersiichtig sein?) 
which would be impossible in the case of the historical infinitive: the ‘and’ 
makes us feel still more strongly the incompatibility of the ideas ‘I’ and ‘be 
jealous.’ The construction ja—revnovat’? derives indeed its impact from the 
affective juxtaposition of two ideas which are presented as incompatible: in 
the complete Russian passage this emphasis on the ‘idea’ is outspokenly men- 
tioned: Ja—revnovat’? Vot idea! That the idea of the verb must be expressed 
by the imperfective infinitive is self-evident. 

Again, in c) the construction with the two coordinated infinitives to be found 
in Russian proverbs has its parallels in the proverbs of other languages: the 
infinitives are only special cases of juxtaposed nouns (songes, mensonges; finders 
keepers, losers seekers; tibergeben, nimmer leben). Seiler, Deutsche Spriichwérter- 
kunde, p. 183 has treated the typical ‘“breviloquentia’” (succinctness) usual 
in proverbs, in which, by the juxtaposition of any two words a juxtaposition 
of ideas as such is effected; it is left to the listener to grasp the particular 
equational or hypothetic relationship implied: ‘dreams [are] lies,’ ‘to give away 
one’s money [is] to die’ (= ‘if one gives away one’s money one dies’). Even par- 
ticiples can be juxtaposed: cf. German mitgefangen, mitgehangen ‘[to be] cap- 
tured together [is to be] hanged together,’ French vite gagné, vite perdu. The 
same explanation is valid for the Russian proverb quoted by Van Holk: ‘(the 
idea of] the husband yawning [is tantamount to the idea of] the wife sleeping.’ 
The appearance of the subject before the infinitive is no more surprising than 
the sentence structure of the German proverb der Mann in den Rat, die Frau 
ins Bad. 

As for the absolute infinitive plevat’ na éto! which we have recognized as the 
basis of ja plevat’ na éto!, this represents, just as teper’-to sebja 1 pokazat’ ‘now 
you have to show what you are,’ an ellipsis of the present form es?’ ‘it is [neces- 
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sary]’ (as is clear from sentences containing the verb ‘to be’ in other tenses: 
teper’-to sebja 1 pokazat’ budet, bylo). The imperfective infinitive in plevat’ must 
be explained by the idea of a consistent attitude, dicated by a principle or by a 
program of action (what the speaker thinks necessary for himself in the situation 
which prompts his drastic expression is not one single act of spitting, but a re- 
flection of an attitude of ‘spitfulness’). I should like to list here Van Holk’s 
second example under c): Ljudi paxat’, a my rukami mazat’ ‘they can do the 
plowing, and we just throw up our hands,’ lit. ‘they [have the program:] plowing, 
but we [that of] throwing up our hands.’ 

Now this Russian use of an infinitive to indicate a program (a use which must 
not be confused with that of the imperatival infinitive, as the perfective charac- 
ter of the latter shows: Dostoevski, e.g., The Brothers Karamazov 2.1: razdelit’ 
porovnu ‘divide [the money] equally [among the beggars]’) has its parallel in other 
languages: 


LATIN: (Terence): “‘sic vita [sc. the life of my son] erat; facile omnes 

preferre et pati, cum quibus erat cumque una, eis se dedere’’ 
(idem) “egit semper (!) vitam in otio... : clemens, placidus, 
nulli laedere os, adridere omnibus; sibi vixit, sibi sumptum fecit’’ 
[it was the program of this Roman Milquetoast not to hurt 
anyone, to smile at everyone]. 
(Sallust): “repente omnis tristitia invasit: festinare trepidare 
neque loco neque homini cuiquam satis credere” (a general 
program of sadness prevailed; these examples are wrongly 
grouped by Wackernagel and Delbriick with historical infini- 
tives). 

GERMAN: (Bavarian dialect) Der beste Bauernknecht weit und breit. Jung, 
baumstark, arbeit’n wie a Wilder (quoted by Hofmann, Lat. 
Umgangsprache, as a parallel to the example from Sallust’s 
nulli laedere os). 

(Badensian dialect): Teirungszulang’ ei’stecke—nix schaffe— 
spaziere gehe?, quoted by Ammann, Die menschliche Rede, II, 
as heard by him from the lips of a petty-bourgeois in Freiburg 
who greeted in this manner a state employé whom he found 
taking a walk on a free Saturday—the idea being: ‘to get your 
regular wage increase, not to work, to go for a stroll [is ob- 
viously your way of life]?’ 

Maul halien und weiterdienen was often said by soldiers in the 
Austrian army in World War I in a tone of resignation as 
though this were the only philosophy possible in army life 
(Behaghel, Deutsche Syntax II, 363 quotes a similar sentence 
embodying a similar philosophy of the soldier of the Reich: 
Maul halien, leise reden, avancieren, da bleiben). 

Durchstreichen und weitergehen was a quotation, popular in the 
1920’s, from a Strindberg play, containing an advice similar to 
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the guarda e passa! of Dante (an advice, that is, not a command 
as in the Commedia). 

FRENCH: Realentir (traffic direction for car-drivers) Laisser sécher... 

puis enduire ...renouveler tous les jours le pansement (instruc- 
tion of a pharmacy to its customers) 
Damourette-Pichon §1160 list (among many irrelevant ex- 
amples) the last two rather prosaic cases of programmatic ad- 
vice as well as two poems (by Sully-Prudhomme and Samain) 
which consist entirely in infinitives destined to outline an ideal 
program of life. I shall mention here also Comte’s definition of 
science: Savoir pour prévoir, La Fontaine’s lines: 

Plutét souffrir que mourir,/c’est la devise des hommes and, 
from Moliére’s Le malade imaginaire, the stock answer given 
by the bachelor of medicine in his examination: 

Clysterium donare,/postea seignare,/ensuita purgare. 

PORTUGUESE: (Gil Vincente): [a servant, after having characterized his 

master as ‘‘a fool,’”’ continues:] 


Pentear e jejuar, Combing himself and fasting, 

todo dia sem comer, all day without eating, 

cantar e sempre tanger, singing and always playing an instrument, 
susptrar e bocejar: sighing and yawning— 


sempre anda falando s6.2__ he always talks to himself— 
an example rightly quoted as distinct from cases of the historical infinitive by 
Carin Fahlin, Studia neophilologica 19.276, since the way of life of the fool is 
developed in the infinitives (the O. Span. example from Elena y Marta quoted 
by Miss Fahlin, however, is not above suspicion, since the infinitives comer, 
gastar, dormir, folgar in vv. 112-4, placed after a parenthesis 110-112, may de- 
pend on the finite verb in el cuyado mayor que ha aquel tu sefior, v. 107). 
SICILIAN: “Lu patri vidennu lu talentu di sta figghia, la chiamava ‘Cate- 
rina la Sapientia.’ Chista studiari tutti sorti di lingui, chista 
leggirt tutti sorti di libbra: virtuti, talenti, ca’un c’é piu” (an 
example which I formerly had grouped with the historical in- 
finitive and which was later similarly interpreted by Lombard 
and Rohlfs, the latter of whom sees in chista studiari an his- 
torical infinitive with a: chista [a] studiart).”’ 
It is obvious that in all languages such elliptical infinitival constructions refer- 
ring to programmatic behavior are derived from complete sentences in which 


2 We may, however, ask ourselves whether in the last verse perhaps a statement synthe- 
sizing the previous infinitives—‘this was his whole life’—was not telescoped with the sen- 
tence ‘he always taiks to himself.’ A sure case of such a telescoping is offered us by Goethe’s 
song of Klarchen in Egmont: ‘Freudvoll und leidvoll,/gedankenvoll sein;/langen und bangen 
in schwebender Pein;/himmelhoch jauchzend,/zum Tode betriibt ;/gliicklich allein ist die 
Seele, die liebt!’, the last line being a blend of ‘das ist das Gliick der Seele, die liebt’ and 
of ‘die Seele, die liebt, ist allein gliicklich.’ The latter example has erroneously been used 
by Kretschmer and Wackernagel for the explanation of the historical infinitive in Latin. 
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the infinitives figure as subjects or predicates, as one may see from some of 
our examples: La Fontaine’s slogan plutét mourir que souffrir is still embedded 
in the sentence c’est la devise des hommes; the phrase of the “bachelier” clyste- 
rium donare ...was first the answer to the pointed question of the examiner: 
[in such and such a case] quae convenit facere?, later to become the formula of a 
medical panacea; in the first Latin example the sentence sic vita erat introduces 
us to the program of behavior expressed by the infinitives. Although such con- 
structions indicating a program of activity were originally of a generic nature, 
that is, without limitations as to time or agent, they may easily come to be used 
within a narrative of a particular person at a particular period of time, and in 
such cases as in the example (sic vita erat: facile omnes perferre et pati...) they, 
because of the narrative context, may produce the effect of historical infinitives 
(see above the opinions of Kretschmer and Wackernagel) though they cannot 
rightly be considered as such since they do not predicate progress of action. 

In the Russian sentences Ljudi paxat’...and ja plevat’ na éto as well as in 
the Sicilian example quoted above, chista studiari, we found the device of the 
juxtaposition of the person and his program: ‘the people [have the program:] 
working!’, ‘she [had the program:] studying!’, a juxtaposition not more sur- 
prising than colloquial expressions such as: ‘“he—no, no!” (equal to ‘he said or 
thought: no, no!’). 

Now to the explanation of the descriptive infinitive proper (Van Holk’s 
types a)—b). Though Mr. Van Holk has failed to place the Russian construction 
within a larger, comparative frame-work, it is surely no accident that in Latin, 
Romance as well as in Russian (and other Slavic languages) the descriptive in- 
finitive is found in popular, affective speech. In order to give an idea of the ex- 
tension and development of this international phenomenon I shall quote ex- 
amples from the following publications of the last decades: 

Kretschmer, Glotta 2.270 ff. 

Schuster, “Zu den Theorien iiber die Entstehung... des... historischen 

Infinitivs” (Festschrift fiir Kretschmer, 1920) 
Stephan Kuttner, ‘“Rhapsodie iiber den ‘Infinitiv’ ”’ (Jahrbuch fiir Philologie, 
III, 1927-8) 

Leo Spitzer, ‘Zum franzésischen historischen Infinitiv’ (ZRPhL [1930].) 

Eugen Lerch, ‘Historische franzésische Grammatik’’ (1934, III, 15 ff.) 

Alf Lombard, L’infinitiy de narration dans les langues romanes, Uppsala 1936 

Stig Almenberg, L’ellipse et lV’infinitif de narration en francais, Uppsala 1926 

Carin Fahlin, Studia neophilologica 16.299 (review of the preceding book) 

and 19.276: ‘Observations sur |’infinitif de narration et sur la construction 
du verbe commencer.”’ 

Joseph E. Gillet, Propalladia and other works of Bernardo Torres Naharro 

(Bryn Mawr 1951) III, pp. 230 ff. 
Gerhard Rohlfs, Historische Grammatik der ttalienischen Sprache I1/1, pp. 
529 ff.— 
limiting myself to those examples in which the infinitive is unaccompanied by 
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prepositions (de in mod. Fr.: et lui de rire; a in middle Fr., Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese: et lui a dirmi, etc.) whose meaning is not yet clarified beyond doubt.* 
LATIN: (Terence): “‘intervenit adolescentulus quidem lacrumans. 
Nos mirarier, rogamus quid sit.” 
(Cicero): ‘“‘rex primo nihil metuere, nihil suspicari; dies 
unus, alter, plures; non referri”’ 

‘“lle ex me, nihilne novissam novi: ego negare”’ 

(from an 8th cent. Latin text, tinged with many Roman- 
isms, cf. Lombard) 

“terra(m) quae in ea est jacta foris ef remanere argen- 
tum vivum” ‘after the earth has been taken out, there 
remains mercury.’ 

FRENCH: (Rabelais, with whom the pure infinitive, rarer than the 
inf. + a or de, may be an imitation of the Latin inf. hist.): 
“Lors Oudart se revestir, Loyre et sa femme prendre leurs 
accoustremens, Trudon sonner de sa flutte, battre son 
tabourin, tous se preparer, et guanteletz en avant” 

ITALIAN: (one of the oldest examples, from the Mantuan chronicle 
of Aliprandi, 15th cent., perhaps imitation of the Latin 
inf. hist.): “ld lanzit di novo loro si piare, l'un ver l’altro 
arditamente zia. Un si gran colpo tra lor st dare, Zilichin 
col caval a terra zire, Sordello prestamente dismontare”’ 

PORTUGUESE: (the oldest examples known, from Gil Vincente in plays 
of the second and third decade of the 16th cent.): 
{a man speaking about his lazy brother:] 


Esse dormia coma co, This man was sleeping 
like a dog 

que mijava onde jazia. that pisses where he lies. 

“Nao vedes meu afanar?”, ‘Don’t you see my great 
distress?” — 

e elle folgar, né mais. and he just resting. 

[a woman telling of an attack upon her:] 

Nam me valia rogar It was useless for me to 
entreat 

nem me valie chamar or to call for help: 

“&que de Vasco de Fées, ‘Here Vasco de Fées, 

acudi-me como soes” help me as you usually do” 

e éle se nam pegar. and he paying no heed. 


*The majority of syntacticians, discarding the idea of the ellipsis of the finite verb 
‘to begin’ (an idea which has also been tried for the Latin and the Russian descriptive infini- 
tive), retrace the de + inf. to the OF construction or del errer! ‘now about going’ (‘‘respec- 
tive’”’ de) and the a + inf. to constructions such as adesso a tavola! (a of ‘‘direction’’). 
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[a monk, having listened to the amorous tales of 
a knight announces (in the third person) his decision not 
to commit himself :] 
E Frei Pago estar calado. And Brother P. remaining 
silent. 


[a servant expresses his joy over the beating received by 


his master:] 

Folguei tanto. I was so happy! 

[another valet:] 

Y él calar? And he remaining silent? 

[first valet :] 

E elle callar e levar assi, assi, He remaining silent and 

ma ora, assi! letting it happen like this, 

and this, and this. 

SPANISH: (the oldest examples known, from the 15th cent. plays of 


Torres Naharro:) 

Dejéla [sc. a girl] la saya rota,/y ella, tendidida en camisa,/ 
dar arcajadas de risa/mas luenga que la picota ‘... and 
she guffawing...’ 

Veys aqui y engarrafanse de m{i/yo dar coces como mulo/y 
ella darme el bateculo ‘the girls . . . I kicking like a mule.’ 
Como alano la tenfa en aquell llano/‘“‘Dexards?” “No 
dexaria’’/y ella morderme la mano/y el zagal que no dor- 
mia ‘I held her in leash like a dog—will you let me go?— 
I won’t!—and she biting my hand.’ 


All these infinitival constructions found in various languages have two features 
in common: 1) they belong to the general use of nominal sentences, as is shown 
by our Rabelais passage above (“et guanteletz en avant” on one level with 
“Oudart se vestir’’”), by certain Latin examples‘ as well as by the Russian pas- 
sages rebjata za delo—pilit’ i strogat’ and Tatjana ax!* A on [the bear] revet’ . . .). 
If I may be allowed here to use an example of the French hist. inf. + de, we may 
also recognize the equivalence of the infinitive and the nominal construction 
in the example: “Et de dauber chicanous, et de drapper chicanoux: et coups des 
jeunes guanteletz de tous coustez sus chicanous” (Rabelais). Again, in the 17th- 
century writer Saint-Simon we find the nominal construction with de la a along 
with the hist. inf. construction introduced by de la a (lit. ‘from there to..., 


4 Dag Norberg, Syntaktische Forschungen, p. 34 ff., puts on one level verbal constructions 
such as (Curtius) ‘‘dispar facies erat equis virisque . . . ferr’ atque aere fulgentibus: agmen 
et stare paratum et sequi . . . intentum ad ducis non signum modo, sed etiam nutum”’ with 
nominal sentences of the type (Cicero) ‘‘cwm sacra via descenderem, insecutus est me cum 
suis. Clamor, lapides, fustes, gladii; et haec improviso omnia.”’ 

5 Tam not forgetting that az might also be the preterite of arnut’ and mean ‘she groaned,’ 
but at least originally this az was an interjection (on one level with the type pryg/, tolk/, 
etc.) 
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hence’): ‘De la autorité sans bornes qui put ce qu’elle voulut’’ (‘hence boundless 
authority’ [developed]) on one level with “De 1a les secrétaires d’Etat et les 
ministres successivement @ quitter le manteau, puis le rabat, aprés l’habit noir, 
... enfin 4 s’habiller comme les gens de qualité” (= ‘hence abandonment of the 
old costume’). Furthermore, Professor Gillet has attested in Spanish other 
nominal forms used in parallel situations: cf. with y ella . . . dar arcajadas de risa 
the gerund used by the same poet Torres Naharro: 

“ty ellos a bozes gritando”’ 

“ty ellos haziéndose sordos” 
or the participle used by Horozco: 

“besdbala y enamordbala y él metido en un rincén” 
or finally the verb introduced by sin found in modern writers: 

“Todas las noches le preguntaba: Pero quién es? Quién es? Y él sin venir.” 
And this leads us to the frequent O. Span., O. Fr., Port. type of noun + relative 
clause treated by Tobler, Verm. Beitr. I, 249: 

‘Los montes son altos, las ramas pujan en las nues 

E las bestias fieras que andan derredor” (Poema del Cid) 

“Mors fust li quens mais fors dou cief torna,/Et nostre sire qui le baron tensa 

(the type represented in one of the quotations above by the sentence y el 

zagal que no dormia which is coordinated with the hist. inf. y ella morderme la 

mano) ; 

also mod. French Et Risler qui n’arrivait pas! and mod. Port. E eu entéo que 

estou quasi a adivinhar o que me vae dizer. 

2) the descriptive infinitives express a response or reaction to a previous 
action: it cannot be chance that they are often introduced by the conjunction 
‘and’ or the adverbs ‘then,’ ‘hence’ (Russian tut, (7) nu or nutko: ona nutko skoree 
peremazyvat’ ego na volka ‘the fox quickly smeared the honey on the wolf,’ an 
example quoted by Delbriick; French et, aussitét) which indicate a pause be- 
tween action A and ‘reaction’ B. The general avoidance of the finite verb must 
then be connected with a generally human motive characteristic of ‘response to a 
situation’: it must be the emotionality of the response which prompts the speaker 
to disregard the normal sentence pattern with inflected verb determined by 
tense and person which offers to the listener a development of the action—and 
to use instead the unhewn blocks or disjecta membra of subject and predicate, 
the latter being expressed in the most rudimentary form: in nominal phrases 
(guanteletz en avant) or nominal forms of the verb (infinitive, gerund, participle) 
—or even to limit himself to the expression of the subject alone provided a modi- 
fying clause is appended (et Risler qui n’arrivait pas!). We have generally to do 
with situations in which the speaker originally must have felt benumbed by what 
he witnessed to the point of being unable to formulate a grammatically correct 
sentence, with the type of situation which the French express by the—itself 
nominal—graphic phrase: et puis—tableau! In order to understand the origin 
of this emotional syntactical construction we must consider, not the elaborate 
developments of literary Latin, Middle French, or Italian (the last two examples 
of which may be under the influence of the Latin historical infinitive), but the 
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relatively simpler first Spanish and Portuguese examples in which we may still 
sense an echo of the on-the-spot reaction of the speaker to some activity or situa- 
tion (or speech, in three cases) which puzzles or irritates him: in one of the ex- 
amples from Gil Vincente, erroneously listed by Miss Fahlin together with the 
cases of the fully developed historical infinitive, a seafarer back from India tells 
his wife the story of his peregrinations: 


Fomos ao rio da Meca, We came to the Red Sea, 

pelejamos e roubamos.. . We fought and plundered... 
whereupon his wife exclaims: 

E eu ca esmorecer And I here dying a slow death prac- 

fazendo mil devacées, mil choros, ticing a thousand devotions, shed- 

mil oracdes. ding a thousand tears, praying a 


thousand prayers. 
In this situation a Frenchwoman of today would have said “Et moi qui passais 
ma vie 4 me désespérer . . .!’’ The Portuguese infinitive is here nothing but the 
expression, in emotional syntax, of the bewilderment felt by the wife of the ad- 
venturer and the contrast which is revealed to her between his life and hers. 
Such emotional infinitives are current in all languages (It. e non esser qui domant!, 
Fogazzaro) and they may be addressed not only to 1st and 3rd persons but also 
to 2nd persons: It. ma voi a dirmi di quelle parole! (Grossi, cf. Rohlfs); Spanish 
[so often have I broken your laws] Y vos, mi Dios, callar, sufrir y amarme (Malén 
de Chaive); Russian [How easily the tears come to you] sejéas 7 plakat’ ‘imme- 
diately to weep like this’ (Tolstoj, cf. Boyer-Spéranski p. 168, who erroneously 
list this case among the descriptive infinitives).* If we turn now to the following 
Portuguese examples, in which we find a fully developed descriptive infinitive: 


Esse dormia coma cao, 
que mijara onde jazia. 
“Nao vedes meu afanar?”’ 
e elle folgar, né mais 


we may easily reconstruct the on-the-spot remark which must have been made 
at the moment of the situation which was later to be described: ‘You just lie 
there [without helping me]?’ Is it too difficult to imagine that the original emo- 
tional speech addressed to a 2nd person Ndo vedes meu afanar?—e vos folgar, 
n6 mais! ‘don’t you see my great distress?—and you just lying there!’ was trans- 
posed into a nerrative (3rd person) e elle folgar, né mais! ‘and he just lying there!’ 
in which the original emotionality of the “infinitive of outburst” (addressed to 
a 2nd person) is retained in the infinitive of the narrative account (with 3rd 
person subject)? Once we reach the stage of narration there is rarely place for a 


6 In all languages where action is normally expressed by inflected verbs, the replace- 
ment of these by a nominal construction must mean a return to a more primitive mentality 
(latent even in the most progressive civilization), according to which the human being is 
content to express only vague phenomenality rather than action seen as personally deter- 
mined and precisely modulated—a type of expression which is the only one given to the 
Eskimo, cf. Séchehaye, Cahiers Ferdinand de Saussure I (1941), p. 77. 
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2nd person subject since, as already Delbriick has seen, “man nicht oft in die 
Lage kommt, einer angeredeten Person in einer Spannung erregenden Weise 
mitzuteilen, was sie selbst gethan hat’ (as for the Russian attestations of the 
hist. inf. + 2nd person supposedly offered, according to Van Holk, by PeSkovskij, 
I must express some scepticism). Now when the narrator uses in his report of a 
situation the same emotional syntax which a person then present would have 
used he is, of course, indulging in a bit of play-acting, mimicking the reactions of 
an eye-witness, assuming the same bewilderment that the latter would have 
experienced.’ 

Though we have defined the last group of examples as fully developed de- 
scriptive infinitives (to be distinguished from the preceding group with imme- 
diate reaction to a situation) there is still a further stage to be described and 
one still more remote from the original situation: consider for example the 
Latin example with nos mirarier. These words cannot be an echo of anything 
that was said in the original situation; in this anecdote for the first time a verbal 
expression is given to what was originally a silent gesture of bewilderment—an 
expression which employs the ‘‘syntax of bewilderment,” reflecting the attitude 
of the actors. It should also be noted that the infinitive is used to describe, not 
so much a contrasting aspect of the situation (as in ‘I asked him for help—he 
just lying there’) as the initiation of a second act following in time that predi- 
cated by the finite verb. And this will be the usual type of descriptive infinitive 
to be found in reference to events in the past in which actor (or rather ‘reactor’) 
and infinitive are expressed. And very often in such cases we find the attitude 
of sympathy (sincere or ironical) enhanced by such intimate epithets as ‘poor,’ 
‘good’ applied to the actor (Russ. bednaja moja lisa ..., Fr. bon mari d’arriver). 
In some examples belonging to this type the act initiated represents not so much 
a countermove as a fulfilment of the preceding activity, both being performed by 
the same actor(s): ‘the bear and the wolf rejoiced about their prey, and now 
tearing the bull to pieces.’ Once the infinitive has come to describe a second act 


7 Some still more sophisticated play-acting is involved in the O. Port. case of the retort 
of the monk who, having listened to an amorous story and decided to remain silent, chooses 
his words as though he were a third person who is observing him and says: E Frey Pago 
estar calado. 

We may find even in modern times some cases of the descriptive infinitive which still 
reflect the original emotional reaction of an eye-witness to a particular situation. In a 
passage quoted by Kuttner from a play of Henry Bernstein the descriptive infinitive (intro- 
duced by the prepositional de traditional in French) is found as an aside: Charles questions 
Madeleine in detail about the love which he had foreseen: 

Charles: Et vous 1|’aimez? 

Madeleine: Ah! 

Charles: Si fort? 

Madeleine: Oui. 

Charles: -Et de fermer ses yeux! Cette petite Madeleine!—Oh! Je vous savais destinée & 

la grande fiévre... 
Here we have the original setting in which the descriptive infinitive must have arisen: 
except that, here, the emotional outburst of the eye-witness is telescoped into the conversa- 
tion which (qua actor) he is maintaining with his partner. Note that under the impulse of 
his exclamation the subject is postponed after the infinitive. 
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following in time, it can be used for situations belonging to the future as well as 
to the past (case b) of Van Holk): ‘the passers-by having fallen asleep . . . the 
children will set to work—sawing, planing!’ (rebjata za delo—pilit’ i strogat’): 
here the construction reserved for a narrator of the past is used by a ‘prophet,’ 
a historian turned forward, who visualizes with equal lucidity the future as the 
former would the past. In all the examples so far considered we have had to do 
with a single infinitive which in one way or another manages to cap the preceding 
statement. When we find, however, an elaborate accumulation of historical 
infinitives, as in Latin (see above), in the passage from Rabelais, in the first 
Italian examples (which may, as we said, be imitations of Latin) and Russian 
(in two examples given by Van Holk and in a poetic passage such as Pudkin: 
t carica xoxotat’/i plecami pozimat’/i podmigivat’ glazami/i pristélkivat’ perstami/i 
vertet’sja podbojas’, quoted by Boyer-Spéranski), this is a later evolution dating 
from the time of the standardization of this rhetorical device: the original type 
of descriptive infinitive must have been the one represented by our Old Portu- 
guese and Old Spanish examples (e elle folgar, etc.), by the Latin phrase . . . nos 
mirarier, by the Russian passage from Tolstoj: [the father refuses to listen to 
the arguments of his daughter] Alénuska plakat’, ne pomogaet ‘A. weeping, to no 
avail,’—that is by one sentence, that one breath-unit which is all that the speaker 
is capable of producing under the impact of his momentary bewilderment. It is 
generally agreed that our infinitive construction is most apt to be found at the 
high-point of a story. It should be noted, however, that it generally serves to 
mark, not the climax, but rather the aftermath of the dramatic tension elicited 
by the action which is expressed by the finite verb—and, of course, the descrip- 
tion of a response emotionally so strong that normal grammatical form must be 
avoided makes the listener realize par ricochet how significant the event must 
have been that provoked such a reaction. That the infinitive, even when describ- 
ing initiation of activity, need not depict violent reaction is shown by such cases 
as y él callar? ‘and his reaction was to be silent?, nos mirarier; rex primo nthil 
metuere;* also in the Russian example from a folktale drozd gorevat’, drozd tosko- 
vat’® ‘the blackbird moaning, the blackbird grieving’—where the idea of subdued 
response is indicated not only by the nature of the action itself, but also by the 
device of lexicological repetition here employed, cf. the repetition of nihil in the 
passage from Cicero, Chicanous in that from Rabelais, questa leggiri in the Si- 
cilian example, mil in one of the Portuguese passages: these repetitions tend to 


8 The fact that we find in Latin the nominative subject with the descriptive infinitive, 
but the accusative with the infinitivus indignantis (tene haec posse ferre, a particular appli- 
cation of the use of the acc. c. inf. after verba sentiendi et dicendi) must be explained by 
the basically subjective nature of the acc. c. inf., which always presents an action as inter- 
preted by, filtered through, a human mind, the interpretation in this case being that of 
indignation, incredulity, protest (‘can you think?’—crederes?) 

® This line is followed by the line rhyming with it ‘‘Kak lisicu vynimat’ ’’ ‘about how he 
should extricate the fox.’ The passage is then a piece of rudimentary poetry inserted into 
the prose tale for the sake of repose. And this will also explain why the passage is found, as 
Van Holk points out, at the beginning of a paragraph: the poetic passage has emancipated 
itself from the original sequence. 
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establish an atmosphere of situational duration (cf. also the Russian passage: 
Afanasiev II, 55: Car’ dat’ poddat’, net docerej ‘the Czar waiting, waiting, but no 
daughters!’ where the coupling of both aspects of the verb depicts the long stretch 
of time which passed while the protagonist was waiting). Also the wording of 
one of the Russian examples (‘‘T'ut bednaja moja lisa tuda-sjuda metat’sja’’ ‘then 
our poor fox struggling’) which can be paralleled by the middle Fr. “‘et bon mari 
d’arriver”’ presupposes rather an atmosphere of Gemiitlichkeit and empathy 
(sincere or ironical) than one of tempestuous reaction. 

Now how should we explain the consistent presence, in our (originally emo- 
tional) Russian construction, of the imperfective (in opposition, for example, to 
the perfective in infinitives of command: rovno razdelit’ ‘distribute the [money] 
in equal proportions [among the beggars]!’, says the figure in Dostoevskij’s Brothers 
Karamazov)? The imperfective (= durative) aspect chosen in Russian is, it 
seems to me, parallel to certain uses of the English progressive in narrative, 
where an emphasis on duration appears gratuitous if not illogical, such as, The 
next minute she was tapping on his door, the next morning she was standing in line 
early, which Miss Hatcher has analysed (Language 27.260): “The difficulty of 
many scholars in admitting durative aspect has been due... only to confusion 
as to the very simple, literal meaning of this aspect: ‘the activity is presented as 
(or as if) in progress.’ The next moment she was tapping on his door means ‘the 
next moment she was in the midst of tapping’.... The problem is, why was 
durative aspect chosen? ... That, after such ‘springboard phrases’ as the next 
moment, the next morning, the speaker should wish to precipitate us into the 
midst of activity (... she was tapping) seems . . . rather obvious for psychological 
or dramatic reasons.” The use of the Russian imperfective infinitive after 7 (nu) 
seems to be parallel to the English type (and) the next moment she was tapping 
. .. In both, the construction of durative aspect was chosen simply to render the 
idea ‘in the midst of activity’ (I should add that the use of find in parallel situa- 
tions: the next morning found her standing in line early confirms Miss Hatcher’s 
explanation of -ing = ‘already in the midst of...’): ‘the bear and the wolf 
rejoiced, and now—they [are to be found] in the midst of tearing the bull to 
pieces’.!° The emotionality of the infinitive itself is in harmony with the dura- 
tional aspect given to the activity which is the more arresting the more it is 
already under way. Van Holk’s translation ‘they began to’ seems to me to blur 
this leap taken by the speaker medias in res, into the midst of the subsequent 
action. The speaker has, to use the French phrase, brilé les étapes, he has wil- 
fully foregone the mention of a beginning of the action because he wished to 
impress upon us the irreversibility of this action by presenting it as already in its 


10 The Russian descriptive infinitive seems to be only characteristic of popular speech, 
and no artificial revival by conscious artists seems to have taken place in Russian literary 
prose, which in this respect is quite different from Latin and French practice: it is well 
known that in silver Latinity (Sallust, etc.) the descriptive infinitive was revived to the 
point of passive verbs’ being admitted into this construction: similarly in modern French 
prose the descriptive infinitive (always with de) makes a very literary or archaic (La Fon- 
tainian) impression (Damourette-Pichon quote one sophisticated passage from Verlaine 
containing a passive verb). 
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course at the moment it is predicated—so that what we must visualize is the 
tableau. 

Toward the end of his article Van Holk contrasts our Russian descriptive 
infinitive with the Russian sentence type containing verbal interjections such 
as on pryg s kormy v vodu ‘he took a jump off the stern into the water’ (lit. ‘he 
bang! from the stern into the water’)—arbitrarily, it seems to me, since the inter- 
jection pryg! represents, at least originally, only an addition to the nominal 
sentence type on s kormy v vodu (cf. G. er [plumps] ins Wasser, Fr. lui [poum!] 
dans l’eau) which is even more usual in Russian than in other languages (on v 
komnatu ‘he goes into the room’). Better would have been a comparison of the 
descriptive infinitive with the descriptive imperative (which Van Holk men- 
tions only in connection with davaj + infinitive construction), not only because 
several grammarians (Miklosich, Delbriick, Vondrak) have tried to derive the 
descriptive infinitive from an imperatival construction (the infinitive of com- 
mand) from which the former is radically different, but also because of certain 
points of contact existing between the descriptive infinitive and the descriptive 
imperative. The latter, as exemplified by the sentence quoted by Miklosich and 
Delbriick from a Russian folktale: izdali uvidit leSta da i xvat’ ego zubami ‘aus 
der Ferne steht er einen Brachsen und nun pack thn mit den Zahnen’, is also to 
be found in the popular speech of many other languages (cf. Romania 73, 16): 
here the imperative by its implied connotation of command suggests the neces- 
sity of quick action (rather than of response to action): ‘now, after having seen 
the fish from far, it is a matter of seizing it with the teeth’; the second action is 
here intimately connected with the preceding event, indeed the second action 
seems to represent only the first action carried to its logical conclusion, and, 
in the examples from other languages that follow, the imperative predicates only 
the intensive development of the first action (notice the frequent ‘persevera- 
tion’ of the first verb): 


ITALIAN: (Sacchetti): ‘La predica comincia a ridere, e ridi ridi tanto 
che per buona pezza né il detto maestro poteva dire né altri 
ascoltare”’ 


SPANISH: (Pereda) “En aquel mismo dia comenzaron los preparativos 
arriba y abajo. Por de pronto, rasca que rasca los pantoques . . . 


y después afirma bancos... y luego carena por lo fino...” 
[the ‘preparations’ imply the different activities of repair on 
the ship] 


FRENCH:  (Dorgelés) Elle vous a mis une pioche et un fusil entre les mains, 
et creuse bonhomme et marche bonhomme et créve bonhomme 
(the hoe and the rifle imply digging and walking) 

M.H.GERM.:islicher von dem andern sluoc da mangen stehelingen rinc, nu 
slaha slah, nu clinga cline 


In such examples, where we have to do with one single act presented with a 
double beat we have, I believe, the original emphasis of the descriptive impera- 
tive whereas that of the infinitive was one of contrast or reaction to previous 
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action (therefore, the subject of the infinitive was so frequently different from 
that of the finite verb: ‘I implored help, but he just lying there’). In the course 
of time, however, it was possible for the two descriptive constructions to come 
toward each other, both being used to predicate a second action which is only a 
continuation of the first. But the infinitive will never be found in the situations 
mentioned above as those in which the imperative arose (one will not find a 
‘there was laughter and they laughing’ [expressed by the infinitive]) nor will 
the imperative be often found in reference to contrast or reaction. And the im- 
perative which indicates originally rapid, necessary action will rarely follow a 
pause such as is marked by the particles 7 nu, et lors before the infinitive of reac- 
tion. 


The Johns Hopkins University 
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EXPRESSIVE DERIVATION OF SUBSTANTIVES IN 
CONTEMPORARY RUSSIAN AND POLISH 


EpWwarpD STANKIEWICZ 


Expressive derivation of substantives is the process of forming diminutive, 
augmentative, affectionate and pejorative derivatives of substantives.! The ex- 
pressive suffixes confer on the basic form of the substantives to which they are 
attached a subjective, emotionally colored evaluation which conveys the attitude 
of the speaker towards the object. They do not change the lexical meaning of 
the basic form. The “expressive” meaning adds to the lexical meaning of a sub- 
stantive either a quantitative characteristic of size (“‘small” or “‘large’’), ex- 
pressed through diminutive or augmentative suffixes, or a qualitative charac- 
teristic of value (“‘good”’ or “‘bad”’), expressed through affectionate or pejorative 
suffixes. In view of their emotional and situationally motivated character, such 
suffixes have hitherto been treated in stylistic studies which emphasized their 
expressive or esthetic value and which investigated their function in popular 
and in poetic language.? They have also been studied from the point of view of 
their historical development, which often led to the loss of their expressive 
functions (‘‘lexicalization’’).2? This paper is intended to provide a comparative 
structural analysis of the systems of the expressive suffixes in two contemporary 
literary Slavic languages: Russian and Polish.‘ 

The notational conventions observed in this exposition are as follows: inflected 
Russian forms are transliterated and italicised; inflected Polish forms are given 
in conventional Polish spelling. The basic forms are separated from the derivative 
forms by a colon; only the basic forms are translated and put in quotation marks 
after the derivative forms, which are not translated for lack of English equiva- 
lents. Morphemic components are transcribed morphophonemically. The stem 


1 Expressive derivation of proper names is ommitted in this paper. 

2 Cf. Amado Alonso, ‘‘Nocién, emocidén, accién y fantasia en los diminutivos’”’, Volk- 
stum VIII, 1935 (republished in his Estudios lingiitsticos, Madrid, 1951), with a rich bibli- 
ography on the subject; A. Gawrofiski, ‘‘Warto&é uczuciowa deminutywéw,” Prace 
lingwistyczne ofiarowane J. Baudouinowi de Courtenay (1921), 241-56; L. Spitzer, ‘“Das 
Suffix -one im Romanischen”’, Beitrdge zur romanischen Wortbildungslehre (Geneva, 1921), 
183-205; W. Lettenbauer, Das Deminutivum im Russischen, Inaugural-Dissertation (Min- 
chen, 1933). 

* The study made by A. Belié more than a half-century ago (‘‘Zur Entwicklungsges- 
chichte der slavischen Deminutiv- und Amplifikativ-suffixe,”’ AslPh 23 (1910). 134-206) still 
remains the only comparative study on the expressive suffixes in all the Slavic languages. 
In the spirit of its time it is, however, purely historical and outside any systematic treat- 
ment. A sketchy structural treatment of the Russian expressive suffixes was offered by 8. 
Karcevskij in his article, ‘‘Sur la structure du substantif russe,’’ Charisteria Guilelmo 
Mathesio . . . oblata (Prague, 1932), 65-74. 

4 The analysis is based on the body of Russian derivative substantives found in D. N. 
Usakov’s Tolkovyj slovar’ russkogo jazyka (Moscow, 1935-40), and of Polish derivatives in 
Stownik jezyka polskiego of Trzaska, Evert and Michalski (Vols. I-II, L-N, 1939) and in 
Stownik jezyka polskiego of J. Kartowicz, A. Kryfiski, W. Niedéwiedzki, Vols. I-VIII 
(1902-27). 
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and derivative suffixes are separated by hyphens; the inflectional suffix, when 
given after derivative suffixes, is put in parentheses. Phonemes, phonemic groups 
and syllables are transcribed phonemically. 


GENERAL REMARKS 


1. The expressive suffixes are simple, or are compounded of two or more 
suffixes. The first suffix of a compound suffix (i.e., the one immediately following 
the stem, henceforth referred to as primary) can occur autonomously, or occurs 
only in combination with subsequent suffixes (henceforth referred to as second- 
ary), which occur also as simple suffixes.’ The meaning of a simple suffix is 
quantitative (diminutive or augmentative). Each diminutive or augmentative 
suffix has a concomitant affectionate or pejorative meaning, which may become 
the prevailing one in a given linguistic context or situation. The quantitative 
level of derivation in Russian and in Polish disposes of two pairs of simple 
suffixes: the first pair consists of the diminutive suffixes - #k-, -ik-, and of the 
augmentative suffixes -i8¢-, in Russian, and -isk-/-sk- in Polish; the second pair 
consists of the diminutive suffix - ¥ c-, -ic- (in Russian), -in- (in Polish), and of the 
augmentative suffix -in- (in Russian), -#c-/-ic (in Polish). These pairs, the 
members of which are in a binary relation to each other, represent two different 
grades of expressive derivation in regard to the basic form, which represents the 
emotionally neutral term‘, for the second pair of suffixes carry a more qualitative, 
emotional coloring than the corresponding first pair. Whenever a secondary 
suffix (or suffixes) is attached to a simple suffix, the new suffix adds to the former 
an additional qualitative value-specification (the notion of “good” or ‘“‘bad”’). 
The qualitative compound suffixes may likewise form a scale of graded terms, in 
respect to the “‘neutral’’ basic term, which are to each other in a binary relation 
of affectionate vs. pejorative suffixes, as in Russian: 


Affectionate suffixes Pejorative suffixes 
1. -#k-#k- -18- # k- 
2. -uS-#k- (unstressed) -G3- #k- (stressed) 
3. -on’- *k- (unstressed) -6n- #*k- (stressed) 


Expressive derivation exhibits thus a structure of graded terms, which is 
arrived at by the cumulative process of attaching expressive suffixes to the basic 
form of a substantive. However, three-morpheme compound suffixes are rarely 
attached to the basic form of substantives and usually represent the crest of the 
grading scale. 

The unproductive suffixes form expressive derivatives from a limited number 
(or small semantic groups) of substantives, which are subject to listing. Their 
highly expressive meaning, which is affectionate or pejorative, depends largely 
on the lexical and emotive coloring of the forms to which they are attached. 

5 The relation of the expressive suffixes to homonymous non-expressive suffixes is not 
discussed in this paper. 


6 Terms of a graded series “‘imply the existence of a norm or neutral term’’; cf. E. Sa- 
pir, ‘‘Grading, a Study in Semantics”’, Selected Writings of E. Sapir (1949), 122-49. 
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Unlike the productive suffixes, they do not present a system of graded and binary 
terms. 

Expressive derivation is limited to substantives with concrete meanings which 
permit a quantitative and emotional evaluation on the part of the speaker. The 
higher the level of derivation, the greater the limitations on the formation of 
expressive forms and the lower the frequency of their occurrence. The greatest 
number of expressive suffixes and the largest range of expressive formation is 
admitted by feminine substantives, whereas neuter substantives are least subject 
to expressive derivation. Formal and semantic features of the basic forms some- 
times impair the symmetry between the meaning of a derivative form and the 
meaning of the suffix by which it is formed, as in the following cases: 

1.1. The phonemic shape of the basic form sometimes imposes limitations on 
the admission of certain suffixes. In Russian, for instance, the primary suffix 
- *k- is not admitted by basic forms whose stems end in a consonantal cluster. 
The compound suffix - * k- *k- is attached to such forms in the function of a 
primary (diminutive) suffix. e.g., lémpotka, zvézdotka, késtocka. 

1.2. The meaning of the suffixes -i8- *k-, -6n- #*k- in Russian is pejorative 
(as in vortska, pal’ttsko, knizénka). But in derivatives like brati3ka, sestrénka, 
the affectionate meaning which is associated with the meaning of the basic 
form neutralizes the pejorative meaning of the suffixes. 

1.3. Secondary suffixes which are attached to expressive forms intensify the 
affectionate meaning of the lower-grade terms; however, secondary suffixes 
attached to a derivative form with an augmentative or pejorative meaning trans- 
form its meaning into a diminutive, affectionate term; e.g., Rus. rybina (aug.) - 
rybinka (dim.-aff.), mal’¢tska (pej.) - mal’ctSecka (dim.-aff.), Pol. siostrzyca (aug.) 
- siostrzyczka (dim.-aff.). 

2. The formal structure of the expressive suffixes in Russian and in Polish. 

2.1. The Russian productive suffixes comprise the simple suffixes - *k-, -ik-, 
-#c-, -ic-, -i8é-, -in-, and the compound suffixes, which are constituted by the 
sequence: simple suffix (except -i8¢-) + - #k-/-ik-. The primary suffix - # k- can 
be followed by -ik-, and the primary suffix - # c- admits only the secondary suffix 
-ik-. In addition, the compound suffixes include the primary suffixes -i8-, -ué-’, 
-on’- (the latter two unstressed), and the stressed suffixes -ii8-, -6n-; their sec- 
ondary suffixes are - # k- or - #k- #k-. 

The Polish productive suffixes comprise the simple suffixes: - #k-, -ik-, - * c-, 
-ic-, -sk-/-isk-, -in-, and the compound suffixes: simple suffix (except -sk-/-isk- 
and -*c-) + -#k-. 

Polish and Russian have an equal number of simple suffixes; the number and 
admissible combinations of compounds suffixes is higher in Russian than in 
Polish. 


7 The suffixes -i3-, -uS- could also be interpreted as the derivational suffixes -ix-, -ux- 
(which occur in such non-expressive derivatives as povartza, startza, tolstuiza). Their as- 
signment to the suffixes -iS-, -uS- is based on their occurrence as autonomous expressive 
suffixes in proper names (such as MiSa, Katjizi8a), and in colloquial and dialectal forms 
(such as zverény’, kvakiiSa, dorogika). 
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2.2. The unproductive suffixes in Russian are: -3-, -a3-, -us’-, -ul’-, -ug-, -on-, 
-an-, -un’, -a5- #k-, -o3- *k-, -ur- #k-, -on-i8-; in Polish: -ul-, -al-, -ux-, -ak-, 
-i§-, -ufi-, -uS-, -c-, -ehé-/-ent- (with a zero expressive suffix, or -€ in slow speech, 
in the nom. sg.), -ul- #k-, -ux- #n-, -ux- #k-, -ax-#k-, -ix#k-, -ef- #k-, -ufi- 
#k-, -ont- *k-, -uw- #k-. 

The number of unproductive suffixes in Polish (18) is higher than in Russian 
(12). 

The expressive suffixes have the following morphophonemic alternations: 

lkec~we;x ~8; 

2. & ~ V (before a zero-desinence or a zero-unit* of a suffix). 

3. The morphophonemic alternations of the basic forms in Russian and in 
Polish. 

3.1. The morphophonemic alternations in Russian. 

3.11. Consonantal alternations. 

3.111. Final velars and c undergo substitutive softening: k, c ~ ¢; g ~ 3; 
x ~ 8; in some expressive derivatives the final n or n’ of the basic form alternates 
with 8; e.g., rek-: reé-#k-, l’ic-: l’ié-ik-, ber’ig-: ber’iZ- #k-, mux-: mud- *k-, 
baran-: baraS- # k-. 

3.112. Final palatalized consonants lose their softening, except before suf- 
fixes with an initial i and before the suffix -on- #*k-; e.g., golub’-: golub- #k-, 
mat’-: mat- # k-#k-, ris’-: ris-#c-, d’et’-: d’et-uS- #k-. 

3.113. Final hard consonants are palatalized before suffixes with an initial i 
and before the suffix -on- # k-(a); e.g., plot-: plot’-ik-, brat-: brat’-i8- #k-, ryb-: 
ryb’-i8é-, rabot-: rabot’-on- # k-. 

The morphophonemic rules under 3.112 and 3.113 apply with limitations to the 
sonorants 1, r, n, m.°® 

3.12. The zero-vowel alternations are the same as on the paradigmatic level. 

3.13. Prosodic alternations. 

If the basic stem is monosyllabic, stressless, or has penultimate stress, the 
stress shifts to the primary suffix, and in derivatives of non-feminine substantives 
with the simple suffix -#k(-#/-o) or of non-masculine substantives with the 
simple suffix - # c(-a/-o) to the desinential suffix, with the following restrictions: 

3.131. In feminine derivatives with the primary suffix - #k-(a) attached to a 
stressless stem, in derivatives with the suffixes -ik- or - # k-ik-, and in derivatives 
with the affectionate suffixes -u3- # k-, -on’- #k-, the stress falls on the last stress- 
able syllable of the stem, e.g., ig #1-: ig #1-#k-, p&ol-: p&dl-: p&dl- #k-, tapor-: 
tapér’-ik-, slovar’-: slovdr’-#k-ik-, spin-: spin-us-#k-, pol’-: pdél’-u3- #k-, 
duS-: diis-on’- #k-, vélos-: volés-on’- # k-. 

3.132. The stress does not shift in derivatives of feminine substantives (of the 
first declension) formed with the suffix - *k(-a), in neuter derivatives formed 


8 A zero-unit is a zero in the root-morpheme or in a derivational suffix which alternates 
with a vowel; a vowel which does not alternate with zero will hence be referred to as a 
vowel-unit. 

* The morphophonemic alternations are discussed here along general lines. A more de- 
tailed treatment of the morphophonemic alternations is beyond the scope of this paper. 
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with the suffix -ic(-o) whose basic stem bears the stress, or in masculine deriva- 
tives formed with the suffix - # c- whose basic stem is monosyllabic, e.g., pil’-: 
pul’-#k-, jégad-: jagad-#k-, kr’és#1-: kr’és #1’-ic-, pl4t’j-: plAt’j-ic-, brat-: 
brat- #c, xl’éb-: xl’éb- # c-. 

3.133. In derivatives with the pejorative suffixes -i8-#k(a), -én-#k(a), 
the stress always falls on the primary suffix, e.g., sab&k-: sabaé-tid- #k-, rek-: 
reé-ti8- #k-, kn’ig-: kn’iz-6n- #k-, izb-: izb’6n- #k-, vélos-: volos’-6n- # k-. 

3.2. The morphophonemic alternations in Polish. 

The basic stem is subject to the following morphophonemic alternations: 

3.21. Final velar consonants k, g, x,!° and clusters sk, zg alternate with 6, 
%, 8, 86, 23; e.g., kSak-: kSat-#k-, b%eg-: b%eZ-#k-, dax-: dad’- #k-, pisk-: pidé- 
#k-, muzg: muZ3- #k-. 

3.22. The final affricates c, 3 alternate with ¢, 4 when preceded by a consonant, 
zero or i, e (after the vowels they alternate only in stems of non-masculine sub- 
stantives); e.g., Sefc-: Sefé-in-, kSen3z-: kSen%-ul-#k-, zajonc-: zajoné- *k-; 
ov #c-: ov#é-#k-, tablic-: tabli¢- #k-, Sv’ec-: Sv’et- Kk-. 

3.23. Before zero (of an expressive suffix), stems terminating in §, 4, 6, % 
or fi, and in the clusters &¢, Sf alternate with s, z, t, 3, n, st, sn; final soft labials 
lose their palatalization; the preceding thematic vowels e, o alternate with e or 
a and u; e.g., v’ #8-: v’os-#k-, gaweng-: gawonz- #k-, Seé-: Sat-*k , éelas-: 
éelad-#k-, Sv’if-: Sv’in-#k-, pov’eSé-: pov’ast-#*k-, p’eSfi-: p’osn-#k- (in 
colloquial speech, p’os # n- * k-), zdrov’-: zdruv- #k-. These are stems followed 
by a zero desinence in the nominative singular on the flexional level (except the 
stems terminating in f, which also have a vocalic desinence). 

Otherwise the stem-alternants of basic forms coincide with the stem-alternants 
which occur on the flexional level before a zero desinence with the following 
limitations: 

3.231. The vocalic alternation o ~ u, which occurs in stems of masculine 
substantives before a zero desinence, does not occur on the derivational level; 
@.g., 30b-: Z0b- #k-, bog-: boZ- #k-, dvor-: dvor- # k- (exceptions: grod-: grud- 
#k-, ogrod-: ogrud- # k-). 

3.232. Stems followed by a vocalic desinence in the nominative singular, which 
terminate in clusters with a final labial or n, have a zero-unit on the derivational 
level; e.g., visp-: vis * p-#k-, kwamstv-: kwamst # v- #k-, torb-: tor # b- #k, 
form-: for # m- #*k-, kav’arfi-: kav’ar # n- # k-. Otherwsie the vowel-zero alterna- 
tions are the same as on the paradigmatic level. 

3.24. Before a suffix with the initial vowel i (-ik-, -in-, -ic-, -isk-) or e (-efié-/- 
ent-), the stem-alternants of basic forms ending in a hard consonant coincide 
with the stem-alternants which occur on the flexional level before the desinence 
-e in the locative singular, with the following limitations: 

3.241. The consonantal alternations of final velar consonants of the basic 


10 Because of some controversial problems and the lack of up-to-date studies on the 
Polish phonemic system, the Polish phonemes are not defined in terms of their distinctive 
features. Their description, when given, is in articulatory terms. The phonemic solutions 
offered in this paper are tentative. 
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stem are according to 3.21; e.g., renk-(loc. renc-): rené-in-, nog- (loc. no3-): 
noz-isk-. 

3.242. The final spirant 3 alternates with & before the suffix -ik-; e.g., arkuS-: 
arkuS-ik-, groS-: groS-ik- (but koS-: ko-ik). 

4. The distribution and functions of the Russian and Polish suffixes. 

4.1. The diminutive suffixes. 

4.11. The diminutive suffix - # k- can be attached in Russian and in Polish to 
the basic form of substantives of all three genders, and the diminutive suffix 
-ik- to the basic form of substantives of the masculine gender. The diminutive 
derivatives preserve the grammatical gender distinctions of the basic forms. 

4.111. Russian diminutives of masculine substantives are formed with the 
suffix -#*k- under the following conditions: 

a) the basic form ends in a velar consonant—e.g., jazyk: jazyéék ‘language’, 
béreg: berez6k ‘shore’, oréx: oréSek ‘nut’ 

b) the basic form is stressless and ends in the syllables an, un—e.g., tabiin: 
tabunék ‘a horse-herd’, puzdn: puzandk ‘a fat man’ 

c) the basic form bears penultimate stress—e.g., gdlub’: golubék ‘pigeon’ 
x6lod: xolodék ‘cold’, némer: nomerék ‘number’ 

d) the basic form is monosyllabic and ends in j or #* n’—e.g., kij: kij6k ‘bil- 
liard-stick’, éej: éaék ‘tea’, den’: denék ‘day’, ogén’: ogonék ‘fire’, grében’: gre- 
besék ‘comb’. 

Polish diminutives of masculine substantives are formed with the suffix 
-#k- under the following conditions: 

aa) the basic form ends in a velar consonant—e.g., krzak: krzaczek ‘bush’, 
pierég: pierozek ‘dumpling’, laficuch: taficuszek ‘chain’, pysk: pyszczek ‘snout’, 
mézg: mézdzek ‘brain’ 

bb) the basic form ends in é or in a single sonorant r—e.g., li§é: listek ‘leaf’, 
tokie¢é: tokietek ‘elbow’, ser: serek ‘cheese’, suchar: sucharek ‘biscuit’, cylinder: 
cylinderek ‘cylinder, top-hat’ 

cc) the basic form comprises one vowel-unit and ends in one of the labials 
b, p, v, f, m, w or in n—e.g., gréb: grobek ‘grave’, stup: stupek ‘pole’, r6w: rowek 
‘ditch’, dom: domek ‘house’, dét: dolek ‘pit, bottom’, dzwon: dzwonek ‘bell’, 
beben: bebenek ‘drum’, bochen: bochenek ‘loaf’. 

The following diminutives attach the suffix -ik-, often to differentiate homon- 
ymous forms—e.g., kub: kubik ‘cube’ (cf. kubek ‘a cup’), sklep: sklepik ‘shop’, 
chlew: chlewik ‘pigsty’, tom: tomik ‘volume’ (cf. Tomek, diminutive of proper 
name Tomasz), stdét: stolik ‘table’ (cf. stolek ‘a stool’), kran: kranik ‘tap’. 

dd) the majority of animate substantives (except 4.112)—e.g., jastrzqb: 
jastrzabek ‘hawk’, gluptas: gluptasek ‘fool’, baran: baranek ‘am’, dziad: 
dziadek ‘grandfather’ ‘old man’, sqsiad: sqsiadek ‘neighbor’, wuj: wujek ‘uncle’, 
niedéZwiedé: niedéZwiadek ‘bear’. 

4.112. Russian diminutives of masculine substantives are formed with the 
suffix -ik- under the following conditions: 

a) the basic form ends in a cluster—e.g., Cort: értik ‘devil’, grozd’: grézdik 
‘bunch’, zvost: xvdstik ‘tail’, kordbl’: kordblik ‘ship’ 
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b) the basic form ends in a palatal or -#c-—e.g., 2: &zik ‘siskin’, kljué: 
kljucik ‘key’, dodd’: dézdik ‘rain’, pdlec: pdl’&k ‘finger’, zdjac: zdjcik ‘hare’, 
konéc: kénéik ‘end’ 

c) the basic form is polysyllabic and bears final stress or no stress—e.g., 
pakét: pakétik ‘package’, paroxéd: paroxédik ‘steamer’, solddt: solddtik ‘soldier’, 
topér: topdérik ‘axe’, Zivét: Zivétik ‘belly’, slovdr’: slovdrik ‘dictionary’. 

Polish diminutives of masculine substantives are formed with the suffix -ik- 
under the following conditions: 

aa) the basic form ends in a cluster—e.g., sierp: sierpik ‘sickle’, z6tw: zétwik 
‘turtle’, teatr: teatrzyk ‘theater’, lotr: lotrzyk ‘rascal’, szyld: szyldzik ‘sign’, 
punkt: punkcik ‘point’, moment: momencik ‘moment’, przyrzad: przyrzadzik 
‘tool’, okret: okrecik ‘boat’, list: li$cik ‘letter’, gzyms: gzymsik ‘cornice’, romans: 
romansik ‘romance’ (but, most: moscik or mostek ‘bridge’) 

bb) the basic form ends in the affricates ¢, 3, c, 3 or in the spirants 4, 4, §, 
%—e.g., kluez: kluezyk ‘key’, deszcz: deszezyk ‘rain’, gw6%dé: gwoéZdzik ‘nail’, 
Sled%: Sledzik ‘herring’, szewc: szewezyk ‘shoemaker’, piec: piecyk ‘stove’, 
chlopiec: chlopezyk ‘boy’, rydz: rydzyk ‘a mushroom’, tos: fosik ‘elk’, tosoé: 
tososik ‘salmon’, krzyz: krzyzyk ‘cross’, talerz: talerzyk ‘plate’, koinierz: kolnie- 
rzyk ‘collar’, (but pacierz: paciorek ‘prayers’), pa%: pazik ‘page’, arkusz: arkusik 
‘sheet’, kapelusz: kapelusik ‘hat’, zrosz: grosik ‘copper coin’. 

Stems with a final c or 3 preceded by the syllable on attach the suffix - *% k- 
instead of -ik-—e.g., miesigc: miesigczek ‘month’, zajac: zajaczek ‘hare’, pie- 
nigdz: pieniazek ‘money’ 

cc) the basic form ends in 1, f (not preceded by *) or j—e.g., szal: szalik 
‘scarf’, hotel: hotelik ‘hotel’, lokal: lokalik ‘apartment’, kof: konik ‘horse’, 
ston: stonik ‘elephant’, kraj: kraik ‘country’, st6j: stoik ‘phial’, tramwaj: tram- 
waik ‘streetcar’. 

Stems ending in m’efi attach the suffix to a truncated stem, and m’ alternates 
with m; e.g., kamiefh: kamyk ‘stone’, plomief: plomyk ‘flame’, strumien: strumyk 
‘stream’; likewise, grzebieh: grzebyk ‘comb’. 

Otherwise stems ending in efi admit only the suffix -*k-—e.g., pierScien: 
pierScionek ‘ring’, jeleh: jelonek ‘stag’, korzeh: korzonek ‘root’; likewise dziefi 
(d # f-): dzionek ‘day’. 

Stems ending in ij admit only the suffix -#*k-—e.g., kij: kijek ‘stick’, ryj: 
ryjek ‘snout’ 

dd) the basic form is polysyllabic (except 4.111 aa, bb, dd)—e.g., sposdéb: 
sposobik ‘means’, zéraw: zérawik ‘crane’, przyktad: przykladzik ‘example’, 
kotlet: kotlecik ‘cutlet’, gabinet: gabinecik ‘cabinet’, rebus: rebusik ‘rebus’, 
papieros: papierosik ‘cigarette’, obéz: obozik ‘camp’, dywan: dywanik ‘carpet’, 
balon: balonik ‘baloon’, system: systemik ‘system’, artykul: artykulik ‘article’, 
kanal: kanalik ‘canal’ (but ogrédd: ogrédek ‘garden’, obraz: obrazek ‘picture’, 
kawal: kawalek ‘piece’, ogon: ogonek ‘tail’). 

Stems ending in in, ow admit only the suffix -*k—e.g., karabin: karabinek 
“rifle’, komin: kominek “chimney”, gruczot: gruczotek “gland’’, tobél: tobolek 
“bundle”’. 
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4.113. Otherwise diminutives of masculine substantives are formed in Russian 
and Polish with both suffixes - #k- and -ik-. In such cases the suffix -ik has a 
more affectionate, endearing meaning than the corresponding suffix - *k; e.g., 
in Russian: rot: rot6k or rétik ‘mouth’, kot: koték or kétik ‘cat’, dom: domék or 
démtk ‘house’, zub: zubék or zibik ‘tooth’, lékot’: lokoték or léktik ‘elbow’, stébel’: 
stebelék or stéblik ‘stalk’; in Polish kat: katek or kacik ‘corner’, zad: zadek or 
zadzik ‘buttock’, ktos: klosek or ktosik ‘ear of corn’, gtos: glosek or gtosik ‘voice’, 
szczygiel: szczygielek or szczyglik ‘goldfinch’, diabel: diabelek or diablik ‘devil’, 
tygiel: tygielek or tyglik ‘crucible’. Exceptions: the formation of a diminutive 
in some cases is achieved through only one of the suffixes and is not predictable; 
e.g., in Russian: slon: slénik ‘elephant’, but zvon: zvondk ‘bell’, grob: grébik ‘grave’, 
but grib: gribék ‘mushroom’; in Polish: bat: bacik ‘whip’, but Swiat: Swiatek 
‘world’, raz: razik ‘stroke, time’, but wéz: wézek ‘cart’. 

4.114. Diminutives of feminine substantives are formed in Russian and in 
Polish through the suffix - # k-. Russian feminine substantives whose stems end 
in clusters (without zero-units) attach, instead of the suffix - #k-, the compound 
suffix - * k-#k-, whereas the Polish substantives with final clusters admit the 
suffix - #k- (many of them having on the derivational level a zero-unit, which 
is absent on the flexional level, cf. 3.232). 

Some Polish feminine substantives do not admit the diminutive suffix - #k, 
attaching instead the compound suffix -ic- #k-; e.g., Russian: golovd: golévka 
‘head’, lézka: lézecka ‘spoon’, nod’: nocka ‘night’, tetrdd’: tetrddka ‘notebook’, 
ldmpa: ldmpotka ‘lamp’, kist’: kistocka ‘bunch’, zvezdd: zvézdotka ‘star’, kost’: 
késtocka ‘bone’; Polish: noga: nézka ‘leg’, glowa: gi6wka ‘head’, Swieca: Swieczka 
‘candle’, klatka: klateczka ‘cage’, reszta: resztka ‘remainder’, gwiazda: gwiazdka 
‘star’, lampa: lampka ‘lamp’, wyspa: wysepka ‘island’, koSé: kostka ‘bone’; 
drzwi: drzwiczki ‘door’, twarz: twarzyczka ‘face’. 

4.115. Diminutives of neuter substantives are formed in Russian with the 
suffixes - #k- or -ik-, and in Polish with the suffix -#*k. In Russian the neuter 
diminutives formed with the suffixes - #k- or -ik- are less productive than the 
Polish diminutives formed with the suffix -#k-. The Russian suffixes -#*k-, 
-ik- are attached mainly to the basic forms of neuter substantives which end in 
velars, palatals, or c; e.g., jdbloko: jdblocko ‘apple’, vixo: uiSko ‘ear’, plecé: pléciko 
‘shoulder’, sérdce: serdécko ‘heart’; Polish: pole: pdlko ‘field’, ptuco: plucko 
‘lung’, zdrowie: zdréwko ‘health’, kiamstwo: klamstewko ‘lie’, ziarno: ziarenko 
‘grain’, stworzenie: stworzonko ‘creature’, dziecie: dziecigtko ‘child’, zwierze: 
zwierzatko ‘animal’. 

The compound suffix - # k- * k- is attached in Russian and in Polish to basic 
forms ending in a cluster (without zero); e.g., Rus. mésto: mestécko ‘place’; 
Pol. miasto: miasteczko ‘town’. 

4.12. Diminutives formed with the suffixes - # c- and -ic- in Russian, and -in- 
in Polish have a stronger emotional connotation than the simple suffixes - # k- 
and -ik-. The Russian diminutive suffixes express intimacy and affection and 
occur more frequently in colloquial language. The Polish diminutive suffix car- 
ries an affectionate meaning with a pejorative nuance; it can express sympathy, 
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compassion or disdain, according to the context. The Russian suffixes occur 
most frequently with inanimate substantives, the Polish with animate sub- 
stantives. The Russian derivative substantives preserve their grammatical 
gender, the Polish are of feminine gender except for the masculine personal sub- 
stantives, which preserve their gender syntactically and are declined according 
to the non-neuter declension (nom. sg. desinence -a). The Russian masculine 
diminutives are formed with the suffix - ¥ c-, and almost all feminine diminutives 
with the suffix -ic-. Diminutives of neuter substantives are formed with the 
suffix - ¥ c- or with the suffix -ic- if the basic form is stressed and ends in a cluster; 
e.g., brat: brdtec ‘brother’, moréz: morézec ‘frost’, cast’: Castica ‘part’, vodd: vodica 
‘water’, riba: rybica ‘fish’, mjdso: mjascé ‘meat’, slévo: sloved ‘word’, steklé: 
stekél’ce ‘glass’, pldt’e: pldt’ice ‘dress’. 

The Polish diminutive-‘‘compassionate”’ derivatives are formed mainly from 
masculine and feminine substantives; e.g., krawiec: krawczyna ‘tailor’, czlek: 
ezleczyna ‘man’, pies: psina ‘dog’, kobieta: kobiecina ‘woman’, gorzata: gorzalina 
‘brandy’, miasto: mieScina ‘town’, drzewo: drzewina ‘tree’. 

4.2. The augmentative suffixes. 

4.21. The Russian augmentative suffix -i8¢- and the Polish augmentative 
suffix -isk-/-sk- can be attached to the basic form of substantives of all three 
genders. The Russian augmentative derivatives preserve their gender-distinc- 
tions syntactically; the morphologically expressed gender-distinctions are only 
between feminine (nom. sg. desinence -a) and non-feminine derivatives (nom. 
sg. desinence -o). 

The Polish augmentative derivatives are of neuter gender. The augmentative 
suffix -sk- can be attached as a variant of -isk- to the basic form of some sub- 
stantives ending in a labial consonant; e.g., Rus. naréd: narédisce ‘people’, 
dom: domt&ée ‘house’, noz: notice ‘knife’, ldpa: ldpista ‘paw’, nogd: noztiéa 
‘leg’; Pol. pies: psisko ‘dog’, topér: toporzysko ‘axe’, nédz: nozysko ‘knife’, kobie- 
ta: kobiecisko ‘woman’, noga: nozysko ‘leg’, ucho: uszysko ‘ear’, baba: babsko 
or babisko ‘woman’, krowa: kréwsko ‘cow’, kobyla: kobylsko or kobylisko 
‘mare’, cialo: cielsko ‘body’, stoma: stomsko or stomisko ‘straw’. 

4.22. Russian augmentative derivatives are also formed with the suffix -in-, 
which can be attached to the basic form of masculine and feminine substantives. 
The gender of the masculine substantives is preserved only in personal sub- 
stantives (non-personal animate substantives are of either feminine or masculine 
gender). The gender of these derivatives is expressed syntactically; they are 
declined according to the non-neuter declension (nom. sg. desinence -a). 

Polish augmentative derivatives are sometimes also formed with the suffix 
- #c- or -ic-; the former can be attached to the basic form of a few masculine 
substantives, the latter to the basic stems of some feminine substantives. The 
derivative forms preserve the gender distinctions morphologically. 

The Russian augmentative suffix -in- carries a concomitant pejorative con- 
notation and the range and frequency of its occurrence is broader in the col- 
loquial than in the literary language. 

The Polish augmentative suffix - #c-/ic- likewise has a derogatory connota- 
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tion, although weaker than that of the Russian suffix. Its occurrence is restricted 
to a few substantives and it is more common in the literary language, where it 
carries an archaic, solemn overtone (particularly in the language of some au- 
thors, like Stowacki, Wyspiafiski) and frequently loses its augmentative mean- 
ing; e.g., Rus. xvost: xvostina ‘tail’, durdk: duractna ‘fool’, pés: pstna ‘dog’, ryba: 
rybina ‘fish’, idiét: ididtina ‘idiot’; Pol. zab: zebiec ‘tooth’, garnek: garniec 
‘jug’, panna: pannica ‘unmarried woman’, siostra: siostrzyca ‘sister’, szabla: 
szablica ‘sword’. 

4.23. Besides the suffixes -isk/-sk- and -ic/- * c-, Polish disposes of two un- 
productive augmentative suffixes, which likewise have a derogatory connota- 
tion: the suffix -ux(- # /a) and the suffix -al(- # ). They occur in only a few de- 
rivative substantives and are attached to the root-morphemes or shortened 
stems; e.g., lef: leniuch ‘idler’, mieszczanin: mieszczuch ‘townsman’, dziecko: 
dzieciuch ‘child’, palec: paluch ‘finger’, dziewezyna: dziewucha ‘girl’, syn: 
synal ‘son’. 

4.3. The compound suffixes. 

Compound suffixes serve to express the second, ‘‘qualitative’’ level of grada- 
tion of basic terms of substantives, forming derivatives whose meaning is pri- 
marily affectionate or derogatory. Because of their stronger expressive meaning 
and increased formal limitations", they occur in fewer derivatives than the 
‘“‘quantitative”’ suffixes. 

4.31. The compound suffixes are formed by the combination of a primary 
(bound or free) suffix with a secondary suffix - # k-/-ik- or -ik-/- # k-. The second- 
ary suffix -#k-/-ik- is attached mainly to simple suffixes with a diminutive 
meaning. This fact explains the rare occurrence of the affectionate compound 
suffix -in- *k(-a) in Russian, where it forms only a few feminine derivatives 
(e.g., rybinka, sirotinka),” and of the affectionate compound suffix -ic- # k(a) 
in Polish, where it forms only a few feminine derivatives (e.g., siostrzyczka, 
rézyczka). On the contrary, the affectionate suffixes -ic- ¥ k-(a) in Russian and 
in- ¥ k(a) in Polish have a wider range of occurrence than the former, although 
they occur less frequently than the suffix -ik-/ *#k- + -#k-/-ik-; e.g., Rus. 
sestrictka, voditka, ¢astitka; Pol. psinka, ptaszynka, koszulinka, chatupinka, 
miescinka. 

4.32. In addition to the affectionate suffixes mentioned, Russian has the 
affectionate unstressed suffixes -uS- #k-, -on’- *k-. On a higher level of deriva- 
tion are also found the affectionate compound suffixes -iiS- #k-*k-(a), -én- 
#k-*k-(a), which are restricted to feminine substantives (e.g., rubaSénocka, 
knizénocka, igri’ecka). The suffixes -uS-#k-, -on’-#k- form derivatives of 
feminine and of animate masculine substantives, which preserve their gender 
distinctions syntactically; derivatives of neuter substantives are formed only 
with the suffix -us- #k- or with the variant -is- * k-, if the basic form ends in a 
cluster (the final thematic consonant before the affectionate suffix -i8- *k- is 

11 Basic stems ending in k do not admit the compound suffix - *k-/-ik + -ik-/-#k-. 


12 These expressive derivatives are not to be confused with diminutives formed with 
the suffix -#k-, the basic stems of which have the singulative suffix -in(-a). 
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not palatalized!); e.g., soséd: soséduska ‘neighbor’, gélub’: golibuska ‘pigeon’, 
golovd: golévuska ‘head’, rekd: ré€uSka ‘river’, pdle: pdljusko ‘field’, peré: pérusko 
‘pen’, gnezdé: gnézdysko ‘nest’, ded: déden’ka ‘grandfather’, bog: bézen’ka ‘god’, 
déti: détonki ‘children’, noc’: nééen’ka ‘night’. 

The set of affectionate, endearing compound suffixes is paralleled in the 
system of Russian expressive grading by the set of pejorative suffixes: -i5- #k-, 
-i8- # k-, -6n- #k-. The suffix -is- #k- forms pejorative derivatives of substan- 
tives of all three genders, and the suffixes -i8-#*k-, -én-#*k-, which are the 
pejorative stressed counterparts of the affectionate unstressed suffixes -uS- * k-, 
-on’- *k-, form pejorative derivatives of feminine and of animate masculine 
substantives. The gender distinctions are preserved syntactically; derivative 
substantives with the suffix -i8- # k- are of the non-feminine declension (with the 
nom. sg. desinence -o) if they are formed from neuter and inanimate masculine 
substantives, otherwise the pejorative derivatives are declined according to the 
non-neuter declension (nom. sg. desinence -a); e.g., brat: bratiska ‘brother’, 
zemljd: zemltska ‘earth’, dom: domtsko ‘house’, pal’té: pal’tisko ‘overcoat’, gérod: 
gorodtsko ‘town’, igrd: igriska ‘game’, dod’: dociska ‘daughter’, sobdka: sobaciska 
‘dog’, muzik: muzicénka ‘peasant’, Sdpka: Sapcénka ‘cap’, zdjac: zajéénka ‘hare’. 

The graded scale and binary relations formed by the Russian derivative sub- 
stantives which attach the compound suffixes can be illustrated by the follow- 
ing pairs of affectionate and pejorative substantives: 


affectionate pejorative 
1. borédotka borodtska 
2. rééuska retuska 
3. reten’ka reténka 


4.33. In Polish, “qualitative” derivation of substantives is achieved mainly 
by the suffixes mentioned under 4.31. The Polish compound suffixes -ux- # n- 
(which forms derivatives of feminine substantives), -ax- *k-, -ix- *k- (which 
form derivatives of masculine substantives), -ul- * k-, -ufi- #k- (which form de- 
rivatives of masculine and feminine substantives) are utilized in the formation 
of derivative affectionate substantives of a limited semantic group. These are 
“Kinderstube”’ words, which include primarily kinship terms; e.g., céruchna 
ciotuchna, matuchna, raczuchna; wujaszek, stryjaszek, kijaszek; braciszek; 
babulka, teSciulek, ojczulek; ciotufika, tatufko, serdefiko. 

The unproductive suffixes -uS-#k-, -uw-#k- form derivatives of some in- 
animate substantives, e.g., garnuszek, wianuszek, dzbanuszek, jabtuszko, 
serduszko; deszcezutka, rzeczulka, beczutka. 

The Polish unproductive simple suffixes -us-, -é-, -i8-, -ak-, -efé-/-ent- form 
derivatives of the same types of substantives: céruS, tatuS, siostrusia, zoncia, 
stryjcio, wujcio; ciotula; siostrunia, papunio; golebiS; synak, prosiak; nozeta, 
oczeta. This is the same semantic group of substantives which lends itself, al- 
though even less extensively, to expressive derivation through the unproductive 
suffixes in Russian; e.g., mamunja; docirka, babirka; mamilja, babilja, morddska, 
kudrjdski, rybéska. 
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In conclusion, expressive derivation of substantives in Russian disposes of a 
larger set of productive simple and compound suffixes; they form a symmetric 
system of binary terms with a wider range of grading and greater possibilities 
of expressive formation than the Polish suffixes. 

The suffixes in Russian and in Polish can be presented as follows: 


Russian Polish 
Dim. Augment. Dim. Augment. 
1. Quantitative - #k-/-ik- -i86- - #k-/-ik- -isk-/-sk- 
suffixes - #c-/-ic- -in- -in- - %c-/-ic- 
Affect. Pejor. Affect. Pejor. 
2. Qualitative suffixes -#k-/ik + -i8- #k- - #k-/-ik + — 
- #k/-ik- - #k- 
-ic- # k- -in- #k- 
(-in- #k-) (-ic- # k-) 
-us- # k- -G5- #k- — — 
-on’- #k- -6n- #k- os —_ 
Unproductive suffixes Unproductive suffixes 


Indiana University 
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POLISH CONJUGATION 


ALEXANDER M. ScHENKER 


In his article “Russian Conjugation” (Word 4.155-67), Roman Jakobson has 
shown that one basic form of the verbal stem is sufficient for an adequate de- 
scription of the Russian verb inflection. This constitutes a departure from the 
traditional method operating with two stem alternants. Jakobson has demon- 
strated that the division of stems into Present and Infinitive is basically a divi- 
sion into prevocalic and preconsonantal alternants of the ‘full-stem’, and that 
therefore, the classification of desinences into vocalic and consonantal is of 
primary importance in the analysis of the Russian conjugation. Jakobson’s 
article was soon followed by similar studies for Czech, Old Church Slavonic, 
and Old Russian! which showed that his principles have a general Slavic perti- 
nency. 

This article proposes to use Jakobson’s method in the description of conjuga- 
tion in modern colloquial Polish. The conventions observed in the course of the 
exposition are set forth in the following paragraphs. 

Inflectional forms are transcribed phonemically? in italic type; components 
of inflectional forms are shown morphophonemically in roman type. The stem 
is separated from the desinence by a dash (—); the desinential suffixes are sepa- 
rated from each other by hyphens (-); the prefixes are separated from the stem 
and from each other by plus signs (+). The reflexive particle e(Sew, in slow speech) 
is set off from the stem or desinence by a single space. Suppletive full-stems (cf. 
4.7.) are separated by a slanted bar (/). Capital C denotes any consonant; 
capital N denotes any nasal; the sign ~ denotes alternation. Place of stress is 
not shown because, subject to the qualifications set forth in 1.3., it coincides with 
the penultimate syllable of a verbal form. 

In the case of optional forms (cf. fns. 9, 16) only one form is accounted for. Asa 
rule, it is the regular form which is selected. For the sake of clarity, the irregular 
forms, rather than being listed next to the statements from which they deviate, 
are collected under the heading Exceptions (cf. 6.). 


1 For Old Church Slavonic and Old Russian by Morris Halle (Word 7.155-67), for Czech 
by Herbert Rubenstein (Word 7.144-54) and Jindfich Kuéera (Word 8.378-86). Cf. also the 
analysis of the Macedonian verb by Horace Lunt (Makedonski Jazik 2.123-31). 

2 A few remarks have to be made about the phonemes of Polish and their classification: 
(a) The so-called Polish nasal vowels consist phonetically of a nasalized vowel followed by 
a nasal semivowel. The nasalization of vowels is phonemically irrelevant because the 
nasalized and oral vowels are in complementary distribution. The nasal semivowels contrast 
with the oral ones and are, therefore, set up as phonemes: )j and w. Cf. the pairs: sfojsk’i 
‘homey’ and kojsk’i ‘equine’; pews ‘he crawled’ and kews ‘bite’; etc. (b) Polish phonemes 
are divided into vowels and consonants. The consonants include the semivowels. (c) A 
consonant is voiced (or voiceless) when the presence (or absence) of voice is one of its 
distinctive features. (d) Consonants are hard or soft. The soft consonants include the 
palatal: &, 4, ¢, $, %, j, ; palatalized: p’, b’, k’, g’, f’, v’, x’, m’; neutral: 8, 2, c, 5, &, 3; and 
the consonant J. A soft consonant cluster is a cluster ending in a soft consonant. 
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Most stems occur both compounded and simple, i.e. with or without a prefix. 
Such stems are quoted in their simple forms. Stems which are always preceded 
by a prefix are quoted in one of their compounds. Unless a statement to the 
contrary is provided, the rules for the simple and compounded stems apply to 
all compounds of these stems. There are instances when, due to aspectual dif- 
ferences, a simple stem does not occur before a particular desinence, although its 
compounds do. Before such a desinence a compounded stem is quoted with the 
prefix enclosed in parentheses. The attempt has always been made in such cases 
to select a compound with an ‘empty’ prefix, so that no change in the meaning 
of the simple stem is involved. 

E.g. rob’i— ‘do’: Pres. Ger. rob’—onc, Inf. rob’i—é, but Pret. Ger. (z)-+rob’i— 
fh. 


1. FUNDAMENTAL NOTIONS 


1.1. Stem and desinence. Any verbal form in Polish consists of a stem and a 
desinence. A desinence consists of one or more suffixes, including zero suffixes. 

1.2. Types of desinences. Desinences consisting of one suffix are called simple 
(cf. 3.3.). Desinences consisting of two or more suffixes are called complez (cf. 3.2.). 

Desinences whose initial phoneme is a consonant are called consonantal. Desi- 
nences which begin with a vowel, or with a zero suffix in alternation with a 
suffix beginning with a vowel (cf. 3.22.), are called vocalic. All Present, Impera- 
tive, and Present Gerund desinences are vocalic; Preterit and Preterit Gerund 
desinences are consonantal; Infinitive and Participle desinences have both 
vocalic and consonantal alternants. 

1.3. Types of suffixes. According to their position in desinences, suffixes are 
either initial or non-initial (cf. 3.1.). Suffixes occurring in simple desinences, 
and the Present, Preterit, and Imperative suffixes are initial. Other suffixes are 
non-initial. 

Non-initial suffixes forming an unbroken phonemic string with an initial 
suffix are said to be in a continuous position. Otherwise, their position is said to 
be discontinuous. Suffixes which occur always in the continuous position are 
called fixed. Suffixes which occur both in the continuous and the discontinuous 
position are called movable (cf. 3.23.). In the continuous position movable suf- 
fixes follow fixed suffixes; in the discontinuous position they are attached to one 
of the words preceding the verb in a sentence. In the latter position all movable 
suffixes are enclitic; in the continuous position only the syllabic movable suffixes 
are enclitic. Thus, the Polish rule of penultimate stress is to be applied with an 
allowance for movable suffixes. The only movable suffixes are the Conditional 
suffix -bi and the Person and Number suffixes in Preterit desinences.* 

1.4. Full-stems. Verbal stems occurring in the same paradigm but having 
different phonemic shapes are called stem alternants. The basic form from which 
all stem alternants can be derived is the full-stem. 

In determining the morphophonemic shape of the full-stem, the following rules 
are observed: (a) In cases of alternation between corresponding phonemes in 


* The reflexive particle Se is also movable and enclitic. 
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different stem alternants (including the alternation with zero), the phoneme 
which occurs in the least restricted position is chosen as basic. (b) Subject to the 
limitations stated in (a), the longest of the stem alternants is chosen as basic. 
In cases when neither (a) nor (b) prove sufficiently selective, the choice of the 
basic form is dictated by the economy and ease of the morphophonemic state- 
ment. 

Except for the markedly deficient suppletive full-stems (cf. 4.7.), no basic 
form contains an element which does not occur in one of the stem alternants* 
and, as a matter of fact, most full-stems coincide with one of the actually occur- 
rent stem alternants. Full-stems which do not are marked with an asterisk (*). 

1.5. Types of full-stems. According to their finals, full-stems are divided into 
four main types which are in turn subdivided into subtypes: 

(a) Vocalic full-stems, or full-stems in i, e, a. 

E.g. muv’i— ‘talk’, leée— ‘fly’, kopa— ‘dig’. 

(b) Semivocalic full-stems, or full-stems in ij, uj, ej, oj, aj. 

E.g. mij— ‘wash’, psuj— ‘spoil’, Salej— ‘be frantic’, stoj— ‘stand’, ¢itaj— 
‘read’. 

(c) Nasal full-stems, or full-stems in nef, nof, n, m. 

E.g. *tonefii— ‘drown’, xudnofi— ‘grow lean’, padn— ‘fall’, dm— ‘blow’.® 

(d) Oral full-stems, or full-stems in t, d, k, g, s, z, r; (ef. 4.7.). 

E.g. plot— ‘weave’, kwad— ‘put’, p’ek— ‘bake’, mog— ‘be able’, pas— 
‘graze’, griz— ‘bite’, tr— ‘rub’. 

1.6. Syllabicity. Stems, suffixes, or desinences containing no vowel are called 
nonsyllabic. Otherwise, they are syllabic. The latter are either monosyllabic or 
polysyllabic. 

1.7. Productivity. Five subtypes of full-stems are productive. They are the 
polysyllabic full-stems in i, a, ej, aj, nen. 

E.g. grimasi— ‘be fastidious’, jazgota— ‘make a racket’, Sabrova— ‘seize 
abandoned property’, banalfej— ‘become banal’, frigaj— ‘eat’, *fajtneh— 
‘fall’. 

1.8. Types of morphophonemic alternations. Alternations which are phone- 
mically determined are called automatic (cf. 2.). Alternations which are morpho- 
logically conditioned are called grammatical. There are three types of grammatical 


4This proviso precludes the application of typographical differentiation of full-stems 
used extensively by Rubenstein (op. cit.) and to a lesser degree by Kuéera (op. cit.). 

5’ Except for the Preterit, the inflectional forms of full-stems in nefi and nofi coincide. 
Similarly, the inflectional forms of full-stems in nof and syllabic full-stems in n are identical 
except for the Infinitive. Because of such a large area of coincidence, these full-stem sub- 
types are sometimes found to have parallel Preterit and Infinitive forms. Thus, along with 
the Infinitive rué—é from the full-stem rosn— ‘grow’, there occurs the form rosnon—é from 
rosnoh—. Similarly, along with the Preterit forms: 3 Sg. Masc. nrikno—w, 3 Sg. Fem. 
nikne—w-a, etc. from the full-stem *fiknefi— ‘disappear’, there occur the forms: nik, 
nik—w-a, etc. from fiknofi—. In some instances the parallel forms of full-stems in nefi and 
nofi occur before the Masculine Preterit desinences only. Thus, along with 1 Sg. Masc. Pret. 
marz—w-(e)-m from the full-stem marznofi— ‘freeze’, there occurs the form marzno—w- 
(e)-m from *marznefi—; before other Preterit desinences the forms from marznofi— are the 
only occurrent ones. 
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alternations: desinential alternations (cf. 3.), stem alternations (cf. 4.), and 
prefix alternations (cf. 5.). 


2. AUTOMATIC ALTERNATIONS® 


2.1. Types of automatic alternations. Automatic alternations which apply to 
all phonemic sequences in the language are called general; those which apply to 
the stem-desinence sequences only are called internal.’ 

2.2. General alternations. 

2.21. Voiced consonants are replaced by voiceless consonants before a voiceless 
consonant or pause. 

E.g. v’od— ‘lead’: Pret. Ger. (po)+v’ut—&, 3 Sg. Masc. Pret. v’ut; vazi— 
‘weigh’: 2 Pl. Imp. vas—ée, 2 Sg. Imp. vai. 

2.22. Palatalized labial and velar consonants are replaced by hard consonants 
before a consonant or pause. 

E.g. rob’i— ‘do’: 1 Pl. Imp. rub—mi, 2 Sg. Imp. rup; *m’n— ‘rumple’: 2 Sg. 
Pres. mi—e-&; *g’n— ‘bend’; gi—e-8. 

2.23. Cw is replaced by C before a consonant or pause (cf. 3.23.). 

E.g. fhos— ‘carry’: 3 Sg. Fem. Pret. ros—w-a, 3 Sg. Masc. Pret. nus, 1 Sg. 
Cond. Mase. Pret. ruz—bi-m. 

2.24. Dental spirants are replaced by alveolar spirants before alveolar conso- 
nants. 

E.g. fos— ‘carry’: Pret. Ger. (za)+nus—&; v’oz— ‘transport’ (za)+v’us—&; 
xwosta— ‘whip’: 2 Sg. Pres. rwosé—e-8; gv’izda— ‘whistle’: gv’iz3—e-3, 2 Sg. 
Imp. gv’t3é. 

2.25. Dental spirants are replaced by palatal spirants before palatal spirants 
or palatal affricates. 

E.g. ssa— ‘suck’: 2 Sg. Pres. &§—e-5; éSeWs— 6e ‘tremble’: 3 Sg. Masc. Pret. 
éSows Se; hos— ‘carry’: Inf. res—é; 2+*én— ‘cut’; §+¢onr—é (cf. 2.34., 5.); 
v’oz— ‘transport’: v’es—é. 

2.3. Internal alternations. 

2.31. Dental spirants, when not preceded by r or w, are replaced by palatal 
spirants before fi, m’, 1. 

E.g. rosn— ‘grow’: 2 Sg. Pres. rosi—e-§, 3 Pl. Pers. Pret. ros—l-i; vezm—/ 
*vim— ‘take’ (cf. 4.7.): veém’—e-§; *liznefi— ‘lick’: liznh—e-§; v’oz— ‘transport’: 
v’eé—l-i. But: marznoi— ‘freeze’: marzi—e-&, marz—l-i; pewznof— ‘crawl’: 
pewzn—e-§, pewz—l-t. 

2.32. && is replaced by ¢ before a consonant or pause. 

E.g. paési— ‘look’: 2 Pl. Imp. paé—ée, 2 Sg. Imp. paé. 

2.33. cé is replaced by c before a consonant or pause (cf. 3.33., 4.44.). 

E.g. f&¢ekn— Se ‘rave’: Inf. fééec Se; mog— ‘be able’: muc. 

* Only the alternations relevant to conjugation are considered. 

7 This distinction is necessary in the description of conjugation because prefixes do not 


belong to the stem, and the reflexive particle se is not a part of the desinence. Consequently, 
alternations involving them are not internal. 
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2.34. é is replaced by t before n, fi. 

E.g. *¢n— ‘cut’: 1 Sg. Pres. tn—e, 2 Sg. Pres. ti—e-8. 

2.35. Cd is replaced by C before w or 1. 

E.g. jd—/*S8d— ‘go’ (cf. 4.7.): 3 Sg. Fem. Pret. ’—w-a, 3 Pl. Pers. Pret. 
§—l-i. 

2.36. Nasal phonemes are distributed as follows: (a) before t, d, c, 3 only n 
occurs; (b) before é, 3 only fi occurs; (c) before spirants only W occurs; (d) 
before w, | and between consonants no nasal occurs. 

In accordance with this pattern, the following alternations of nasal phonemes 
occur: m is replaced by n, f, W, @; n is replaced by fh, W, @; fi is replaced by 
W, ; 9 is replaced by n. 

E.g. dm— ‘blow’: Pple. den—t-, Inf. don—é, Pret. Ger. (na)+dow—fii, 3 
Sg. Fem. Pret. de—w-a (cf. 4.61.); pSend— ‘spin’: 2 Sg. Imp. p&ené, 2 Sg. Pres. 
psen3—e-8, Inf. psows—é; padn— ‘fall’: 3 Sg. Fem. Pret. pad—w-a, Pret Ger. 
pai—%i; *tonei— ‘drown’: Pret. Ger. tonow—f%, 3 Pl. Pers. Pret. tone—l-1; 
za+psepgn— ‘harness’: Inf. za+pSonc. 


3. DESINENTIAL ALTERNANTS 


3.1. Selection of suffixes. Suffixes which are phonemically different, but have 
the same meaning, are called suffix alternants. The selection of the alternants of 
initial suffixes depends on the shape of the full-stem or, in one case, the meaning 
of the following suffix (cf. 3.23.). The selection of the alternants of non-initial 
suffixes depends on the meaning and, in one instance, the shape (cf. 3.21.) of 
the initial suffix. 

3.2. Complex desinences. 

3.21. Present. Present desinences contain a suffix denoting the Present, fol- 
lowed by a suffix denoting the Person and Number. 

The Present suffix alternants are: -a, found with full-stems in aj, when aj is 
not preceded by av (cf. 4.31.); -i, found with full-stems in i, e, oj; -e, found else- 
where. 

The Present suffix is replaced by zero before the Person and Number suffix 
alternants beginning with a vowel (cf. 4.21.).5 

The Person and Number suffix alternants selected after the Present suffix are: 
1 Sg. -m, found after the Present suffix alternant -a; -e (-ew, in slow speech), 
found elsewhere. 2 Sg. -8. 3 Sg. -@. 1 Pl. -mi. 2 Pl. -Ge. 3 Pl. -ow. (Cf. 3.22., 3.23.) 

E.g. éitaj— ‘read’: 1 Sg. Pres. cit—a-m, 2 Sg. Pres. &it—a-8, 3 Pl. Pres. citaj— 
ow; rob’i— ‘do’: rob’—e, rob’—i-8, rob’—ow; swiSe— ‘hear’: swis—e swis—i-8, 
swis—ow; stoj— ‘stand’: stoj—e, stoj—1-8, stoj—ow; p’isa— ‘write’: p’isi—e, 
p'is—e-&, p’'is—ow; mij— ‘wash’: mij—e, mij—e-8, mij—ow; *toneh— ‘drown’: 
ton—e, toi—e-%, ton—ow; pas— ‘graze’: pas—e, pas—e-&, pas—ow. 

3.22. Imperative. Imperative desinences contain a suffix denoting the Impera- 
tive, followed by a suffix denoting the Person and Number. 


8 The rules given here and in 4.21. can be combined in a general statement that before a 
suffix beginning with a vowel, no vowel occurs. 
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The Imperative suffix has two alternants: -ij, found with (a) nonsyllabic 
full-stems; (b) monosyllabic vocalic full-stems; (c) full-stems in i, e, when the 
full-stem final vowel is preceded by CN except rN;° (d) nasal full-stems except 
those in which the full-stem final nef is preceded by a vowel. -@, found elsewhere. 

The Person and Number suffix alternants selected after the Imperative suffix 
are: 2 Sg. -@. 1 Pl. -mi. 2 Pl. -ée. (Cf. 3.21., 3.23.) 

E.g. tr— ‘rub’: 2 Sg. Imp. é§—+j, 1 Pl. Imp. ¢3—+j-mi, 2 Pl. Imp. é3—ij-ée; 
kIn— ‘swear’: kli—zj; Shi— ‘dream’: &i—1j; dre— ‘tremble’: drz—ij; rva— 
‘tear’: rv’—1j; psit+-¢emfhi— ‘darken’: psi+éemn-ij; *¢opgneh— ‘pull’: éongn— 
aj; rob’i— ‘do’: rup; p’isa— ‘write’: p’is; ¢itaj— ‘read’: Citaj; *tonefi— ‘drown’: 
ton; pas— ‘graze’: pas. 

3.23. Preterit. Preterit desinences contain a suffix denoting the Preterit, 
followed by a suffix denoting the Gender and a movable suffix denoting the 
Person and Number (cf. 1.3.). When the movable Conditional suffix -bi is con- 
tained in the desinence, its position is after the Gender and before the Person 
and Number suffixes. 

The Preterit suffix alternants are: 1, before the Personal suffix (cf. below); -w, 
elsewhere (cf. 2.23.). 

The Gender suffixes are: Masculine -@; Feminine -a; Neuter -o; Personal -i 
(ef. above); Non-Personal -i. The Masculine, Feminine, and Neuter suffixes 
occur only before the Singular suffixes; the Personal and Non-Personal suffixes 
occur only before the Plural suffixes. 

The Person and Number suffix alternants selected after the Gender suffixes 
are: 1 Sg. -m. 2 Sg. -8. 3 Sg. -O. 1 Pl. -Smi. 2 Pl. -8ée. 3 Pl. -@.'° 

The vowel e is inserted after a consonant and before consonantal alternants 
of the Person and Number suffixes. This inserted vowel is transcribed in paren- 
theses. 

E.g. rob’i— ‘do’: 1 Sg. Masc. Pret. rob’i—w-(e)-m, 2 Sg. Fem. Pret. rob’i— 
w-a-&, 3 Sg. Neut. Pret. rob’i—w-o, 1 Pl. Pers. Pret. rob’i—l-t-&mi," 2 Pl. Cond. 
Non-Pers. Pret. rob’i—w-i-bi-Sée;" éitaj— ‘read’: Cita—w-(e)-m; *toneh— 
‘drown’: tono—w-(e)-m; pas— ‘graze’: pas—w-(e)-m. 

3.3. Simple desinences. 

3.31. Present Gerund. The Present Gerund suffix is -onc. 

E.g. p’isa— ‘write’: Pres. Ger. p’i3—onc; Salej— ‘be frantic’: salej—onc; 
*toneh— ‘drown’: ton—onc; pas— ‘graze’: pas—onc. 

* The selection of the Imperative suffix alternants in full-stems in i is subject to some 
individual variations. The rules given here (barring a few generally accepted deviating 
forms listed as exceptions) are true for many speakers of standard Polish. Some speakers, 
however, make different choices. Thus, besides the expected 2 Sg. Imp. na+pewt—ij, 
s+puéh—ij se, oznajm—ij from the full-stems na+pewhi— ‘fill’, s+puéfi— fe ‘be 
late’, oznajm’i— ‘announce’, one hears the forms na+pewn, s+puén Se, oznajm. 

10 The Person and Number suffix alternants occur also in Present (cf. 3.21.) and Im- 
perative (cf. 3.22.) desinences. Thus, the 2 Sg. suffix has the alternant -8 in Present, -@ in 
Imperative, and -§ in Preterit desinences. 

11 Tt must be remembered that the movable suffixes are enclitic (cf. 1.3.) and that, there- 
fore, these forms are stressed ro'b’i—l-i-8mi, ro'b’i—w-i-bi-¢e. As an example of a movable 
suffix in a discontinuous position, cf. the utterances: gje noco'va—l-i-&6e ‘where did you 
spend the night?’ and gfe-6e noco'va—l-i with the same meaning. 
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3.32. Preterit Gerund. The Preterit Gerund suffix has two alternants: -3i, 
found with full-stems in nof, syllabic full-stems in Cn, and oral full-stems; 
-f8i, found elsewhere. In other words, -8i occurs after consonants except W, while 
-f8i occurs after vowels and W. 

E.g. xudnohi— ‘grow lean’: Pret. Ger. (s)+2zut—&; padn— ‘fall’: pat—i; 
hios— ‘carry’: (za)+nus—&; mr— ‘die’: (u)-+-mar—; rob’i— ‘do’: (z)+rob’i— 
f&; titaj— ‘read’: (pSe)+cita—f%i; *tonefi— ‘drown’: (u)+tonow—f ii. 

3.33. Infinitive. The Infinitive suffix has two alternants: -e¢é, found with full- 
stems in r; -¢, found elsewhere (cf. 2.33., 4.44.). 

E.g. tr— ‘rub’: Inf. é§—eé; p’isa— ‘write’: p’isa—é; titaj— ‘read’: cita—é; 
xudnof— ‘grow lean’: zudnoi—é; b’egn— ‘run’: b’ec; p’ek— ‘bake’: p’ec; pas— 
‘graze’: pas—é. 

3.34. Participle.!2 The Participle suffix has four alternants: -n-, found with 
full-stems in e, a, 0j, aj, and monosyllabic full-stems in ej; -t-, found with full- 
stems in ij, uj, r, and nonsyllabic full-stems in n, m; -ent-, found with full-stems 
in neh, non, and syllabic full-stems in n; -on-, found elsewhere (cf. fn. 15). 

E.g. swiSe— ‘hear’: Pple. swisa—n-; p’isa— ‘write’: p’isa—n-; stoj— ‘stand’: 
(vi)+sta—n-; Sitaj— ‘read’: ¢ita—n-; lej— ‘pour’: la—n-; mij— ‘wash’: mi—t-; 
kuj— ‘forge’: ku—t-; tr— ‘rub’: tar—t-; *g’n— ‘bend’: g’en—t-; dm— ‘blow’: 
den—t-; *’v’ignefi— ‘lift’: 3v’igh—ent-; v’endnoh— ‘wither’: (z)-+-v’endi—ent-; 
padn— ‘fall’: (0)+padi—ent-; rob’i— ‘do’: rob’—on-; Salej— ‘be frantic’: 
Sal—on-; p’ek— ‘bake’: p’ecé—on-. 


4. STEM ALTERNANTS 


4.1. Stem initial jC. In simple (uncompounded) full-stems, initial jC is re- 
placed by iC. 

E.g. jd—/*8d— ‘go’ (cf. 4.7.): 1 Sg. Pres. id—e. 

4.2. Truncation. Truncation is a grammatical alternation in which one or two 
full-stem final phonemes are replaced by zero." Oral full-stems and full-stems in 
CN are never truncated; all other full-stems have truncated alternants. 

In the statements below, the conditions of truncation are set forth. It is to be 
understood that in the absence of these conditions no truncation occurs. 

4.21. Vocalic full-stems. In vocalic full-stems, the final phoneme is omitted 
before vocalic desinences (cf. 3.21.). 

E.g. muv’i— ‘talk’: 2 Sg. Pres. muv’—1-&, 2 Sg. Imp. muf; leée— ‘fly’: leé—+-8, 
leé; kopa— ‘dig’: kop’—e-8, kop. 


12 Three Participles are usually recognized in Polish: the Present Active, the Preterit 
Active (found primarily with full-stems in ej, nofi, syllabic full-stems in n, and oral full- 
stems), and the Passive. The first two are formed by adding the adjectival inflectional 
endings to the Present Gerund suffix -onc and the Preterit suffix alternant -w respectively. 
The stem alternations before these suffixes are those which occur before the Present Gerund 
and all Preterit desinences. E.g. Salej— ‘be frantic’: Pres. Ger. Salej—onc, Nom. Sg. Masc. 
Pres. Act. Pple. 8alej—onc-i; 3 Sg. Fem. Pret. Sala—w-a, Nom. Sg. Masc. Pret. Act. Pple. 
(0)+S8ala—w-i. The Passive Participle is the one discussed in this analysis. It is the only 
Participle in Polish in which the adjectival endings are added to a formally distinct Parti- 
cipial suffix. 

13 For the term ‘replaced by zero’, a shorter term ‘omitted’ is used from now on. 
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4.22. Semivocalic full-stems. In semivocalic full-stems (a) the final phoneme 
is omitted before consonantal desinences; (b) two final phonemes are omitted 
before desinences beginning with a, or before the Participle suffix alternant -on-. 

E.g. mij— ‘wash’: 2 Sg. Pres. mij—e-§, 3 Sg. Fem. Pret. mi—w-a, Pple. 
mi—t-; psuj— ‘spoil’: psuj—e-§, psu—w-a, (ze)+-psu—t-; stoj— ‘stand’: stoj— 
i-§, sta—w-a, (vi)+sta—n-; Salej— ‘be frantic’: Salej—e-%, Sala—w-a, Sal—on-; 
éitaj— ‘read’: it—a-8, &ita—w-a, “ita—n-. 

4.23. Nasal full-stems. The two final phonemes are omitted (a) in full-stems 
in nef before vocalic desinences; (b) in full-stems in nof before vocalic, Preterit, 
and Preterit Gerund desinences.'* 

E.g. *tonefi— ‘drown’: 2 Sg. Pres. toi—e-&, 3 Sg. Fem. Pret. tone—w-a, 
Pret. Ger. (u)+tonow—f%i; xudnofi— ‘grow lean’: rudi—e-§, xud—w-a, (s)+2xut 
—h. 

4.3. Alternations of vowel-consonant groups. 

4.31. The group av, preceeding full-stem final aj, is replaced by zero before 
Present and Present Gerund desinences. 

E.g. davaj— ‘give’: 2 Sg. Pres. daj—e-&, Pres. Ger. daj—onc. 

4.32. In full-stems in a, before vocalic desinences, the predesinential groups 
iv, ov are replaced by uj (cf. 4.21., 4.42.). 

E.g. ¢itiva— ‘read’: 2 Sg. Pres. cituj—e-&, 2 Sg. Imp. cituj; malova— ‘paint’: 
maluj—e-8, maluj. 

4.4. Alternations of consonants. 

4.41. In full-stems in i, e, before desinences beginning with e or o, predesinential 
palatal consonants or consonant clusters are replaced by neutral consonants or 
consonant clusters (cf. 4.21.). The occurrent alternations are: § ~ 8, 4 ~ 3, 
é~ cc, 3 ~ 3, 8 ~ 8, 4° ~ 25. 

E.g. v’ife— ‘hang’: 1 Sg. Pres. v’i3—e, 3 Pl. Pres. v’i3—ow, Pres. Ger. v’i— 
onc; grozi— ‘threaten’: groz—e, groz—ot, groz—onc, Pple. (za)+groz—on-; 
leée— ‘fly’: lec—e, lec—ow, lec—onc; v’ize— ‘see’: v’i3z—e, v’i3—ow, v’iz—onc; 
p’eSCi— ‘caress’: p’eit—e, p’esi—ow, p’eSti—onc, p’eSi—on-; je%3i— ‘ride’: 
jez3—e, jez3—ow, jez3—onc, (u)-+jez3—on-. 

4.42. In polysyllabic full-stems in a, before vocalic desinences, a predesinential 
hard consonant is replaced by a soft consonant in the following way: p ~ p’ 
b~b,tr~éd~sz k~t gr~h,s~8,2~i,m~m’,rw~ i (ef. 4.21., 
4.32.). 

E.g. wapa— ‘catch’: 2 Sg. Pres. wap’—e-§, 2 Sg. Imp. wap; skroba— ‘scratch’: 
skrob’—e-&, skrop; Septa— ‘whisper’: Sepé—e-&, Sepcé; gv’izda— ‘whistle’: 
gu’ iz3—e-8, gv’i8¢é; skaka— ‘jump’: skac—e-§, ska¢é; struga— ‘whittle’: struz—e-, 
strug; p’isa— ‘write’: p’is—e-§, p’i3; v’oWza— ‘tie’: v’obzZ—e-&, v’oS; wama— 
‘break’: wam’—e-§, wam; kara— ‘punish’: kaz—e-§, kaS. 

4.43. In full-stems other than those in 4.41. and 4.42., before vocalic desi- 
nences except the 1 Sg. Pres., 3 Pl. Pres., and Present Gerund, a predesinential 
hard consonant is replaced by a soft consonant in the following way: t ~ é, 


14 Full-stem final nofi is always preceded by a consonant, and the Preterit and Preterit 
Gerund desinences are consonantal. Therefore, before these desinences, n is also omitted 
in accordance with an automatic alternation stated in 2.36.(d). 
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d~3,k~é,gr~i,v~v,s~&2~4,m ~ m’,n~ fh; the consonant ris 
replaced by & after voiceless consonants, and by % after other phonemes; the clus- 
ters tr and dr are replaced by ¢5 and 3% respectively. 

E.g. monosyllabic full-stems in a: zva— ‘call’: 1 Sg. Pres. zv—e, 2 Sg. Pres. 
zv’—e-&; ssa— ‘suck’: ss—e, &$—e-8; nasal full-stems: *tonefi— ‘drown’: ton—e, 
tonh—e-8, Pple. (za)+ton—ent-; v’endnohi— ‘wither’: v’endn—e, v’endi—e-S, 
(z)+v’endi—ent-; rosn— ‘grow’: rosn—e, rosi—e-8, (vi)+rosi—ent-; dm— 
‘blow’: dm—e, dm’—e-8; oral full-stems: plot— ‘weave’: plot—e, pleé—e-i, 
pleé—on-; twuk— ‘pound’: twuk—e, twué—e-&, twué—on-; griz— ‘bite’: griz—e, 
griz—e-8, (po)-+-grig—on-; mr— ‘die’: mr—e, mz—e-§, Inf. mZ—eé; tr— ‘rub’: 
tr—e, é3—e-8, 3—eé; etc. 

4.44. Before the Infinitive desinence, (a) predesinential dental stops are re- 
placed by §; (b) predesinential velar stops are replaced by c (cf. 2.33., 3.33.). 

E.g. plot— ‘weave’: Inf. plesé—é; kwad— ‘put’: kwas—é; padn— ‘fall’: pas—é; 
p’ek— ‘bake’: p’ec; f&¢ekn— Se ‘rave’: fééec Se; mog— ‘be able’: muc; b’egn— 
‘run’: b’ec. 

4.5. Alternations of vowels. 

4.51. In monosyllabic semivocalic full-stems, before consonantal desinences 
the vowels e and o are replaced by a (cf. 4.22., 4.52.). 

E.g. lej— ‘pour’: 3 Sg. Fem. Pret. la—w-a, Inf. la—é; stoj— ‘stand’: sta—w-a, 
sta—é. 

4.52. Before Preterit desinences other than Plural Personal, or before Preterit 
Gerund desinences, the vowel e, preceded by a soft consonant, is replaced by a 
when (a) e is predesinential, or (b) e is followed by a predesinential dental 
consonant. Of the semivocalic full-stems, only the polysyllabic ones show this 
alternation (cf. 4.51.). 

E.g. swise— ‘hear’: 3 Sg. Fem. Pret. swisa—w-a, Pret. Ger. (u)+swisa—fii; 
Salej— ‘be frantic’: Sala—w-a, (0)+ sala—f%; lez— ‘crawl’: laz—w-a, (vi)+las— 
&1; blednofi— ‘get pale’: blad—w-a, (z)+blat—i. 

4.53. In oral full-stems, after a soft consonant and before a soft consonant ex- 
cept &, or before a soft consonant cluster except C8, the vowel o is replaced by 
e,15 

E.g. v’od— ‘lead’: 2 Sg. Pres. v’ef—e-&, 2 Sg. Imp. v’eé, 3 Pl. Pers. Pret. 
v’ed—l-i, Inf. v’es—é, Pret. Ger. (za)+v’ut—; vlok— ‘drag’: vleé—e-%, vleé, 
vlek—l-i, vlec, (za)+vluk—%; ftlos— ‘carry’: nes—e-8, nes, nes—l-i, rres—é, 
(za) +-nus—ii. 

4.54. In closed predesinential syllables, the vowel o, not followed by a nasal, is 
replaced by u in (a) semivocalic full-stems, (b) full-stems in i or e, in which the 
final vowel is preceded by a voiced consonant, j or 1.'* 


16 The same alternation takes place in the Participle suffix alternant -on- (cf. 3.34.). 
E.g. prosi— ‘ask’; Nom. Sg. Masc. proj—on-i, Nom. Pl. Masc. Pers. pro’j—en-i. 

16 These conditions arise only before the zero alternant of the Imperative suffix. 

With some full-stems in i, especially those in which the final vowel is preceded by 3 or 
1, usage fluctuates between the presence and absence of the alternation. Thus, next to the 
expected 2 Sg. Imp. forms wagué and Skul from the full-stems wagozi— ‘assuage’ and skoli— 
‘school’, there occur the forms wagoé and &kol. Consistently irregular forms are listed as 
exceptions. 
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E.g. stoj— ‘stand’: 2 Sg. Imp. stuj; rob’i— ‘do’: rup; wov’i— ‘catch’: wuf; 
tfozi— ‘create’: tfus; groZi— ‘threaten’: grus; vo3Zi— ‘lead’: vué; doji— ‘milk’: 
duj; bole— ‘hurt’: bul. 

4.55. In full-stems in nef, before the Masculine Preterit, Infinitive, or Preterit 
Gerund desinences, the vowel e, in predesinential syllables, is replaced by o (cf. 
4.61.(a)). 

E.g. *tonefi— ‘drown’: 1 Sg. Mase. Pret. tono—w-(e)-m, Inf. tonon—é, Pret. 
Ger. tonow—fii. 

4.56. In full-stems in nofi or n, and in oral full-stems, before the zero alternant 
of the Imperative suffix, or before the 3 Sg. Masc. Pret., Infinitive, or Preterit 
Gerund desinences, the vowel in predesinential syllables is replaced in the fol- 
lowing way: (a) o, not followed by a nasal is replaced by u; (b) e, followed by a 
nasal, is replaced by o.”” 

E.g. moknofi— ‘get wet’: 3 Sg. Masc. Pret. muk, Pret. Ger. (z)+-muk—3&; 
sembnon— ‘be chilly’: Zomp, (2)+Zomp—®&; v’endnoh— ‘wither’: v’ont, (z)+v’ont 
—; rosn— ‘grow’: rus, (vi)+rus—&, Inf. rus—é; za+pSengn— ‘harness’: 
za+psonk, za+psonk—h, za+psonc; mog— ‘be able’: muk, (po)+muk—i, 
muc, 2 Sg. Imp. (po)+mus; fos— ‘carry’: rus, (za)+nus—s, hes—é, es 
(cf. fn. 17); pSend— ‘spin’: pont, (u)+psont—&, psobs—é, pSoné; KSews— 
‘shake’: CSots, (za) +¢80v3—&M, ESowsS—é, ESowWS. 

4.6. Inserted vowels. 

4.61. In nonsyllabic nasal full-stems or nonsyllabic full-stems in r, a vowel is 
inserted before consonantal desinences: (a) in nasal full-stems, before Masculine 
Preterit, Infinitive, or Preterit Gerund desinences, the inserted vowel is 0; be- 
fore other consonantal desinences, the inserted vowel is e (cf. 4.55.); (b) in full- 
stems in r, the inserted vowel is a. 

E.g. *m’n— ‘rumple’: 1 Sg. Masc. Pret. m’o—w-(e)-m, Inf. m’on—é, Pret. 
Ger. (z)+m’ow—f%, 3 Sg. Fem. Pret. m’e—w-a, Pple. (z)+m’en—t-; dm— 
‘blow’: do—w-(e)-m, don—é, (na)+dow—f&i, de—w-a, den—t-; tr— ‘rub’: tar— 
w-(e)-m, (na)+tar—, tar—w-a, tar—t-. 

4.62. In other nonsyllabic full-stems or stem alternants, the vowel e is inserted 
before the 3 Sg. Masc. Pret. desinence. 

E.g. jd—/*8d— ‘go’: 3 Sg. Masc. Pret. Set, 3Sg. Fem. Pret. 3—w-a; vi+sxnofi 
—‘get dry’: vit+sex, vit+sxz—w-a. 

4.7. Suppletion. In sixteen verbs the difference between the prevocalic and 
preconsonantal stem alternants cannot be formulated in terms of the morpho- 
phonemic rules set up above. For each of such verbs, two different full-stems are 
posited. These full-stems are said to be in suppletive alternation. Suppletive 
alternation is not considered irregular because, barring a few deviating forms 
listed as exceptions, the selection of suppletive full-stems is predictable from the 
shape of the desinence. Besides, the statements of desinential and stem alter- 
nants, presented above, apply equally to suppletive and non-suppletive full- 
stems. 


17 In oral full-stems the alternation o ~ u takes place only when the conditions for the 
alternation o ~ e (cf. 4.53.) are not present. 
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In the list below, the prevocalic suppletive full-stem precedes the precon- 
sonantal one: Sp’i—/spa— ‘sleep’, stan— Se/sta— Se ‘become’, p’or—/pra— 
‘launder’, b’or—/bra— ‘take’, &¢el—/swa— ‘spread’, jed—/jexa— ‘go’, vr— 
/vie— ‘boil’, maj—/m’ej— ‘have’, xc—/xéej— ‘want’, bend—/*bij— ‘be’, 
vezm—/*vém— ‘take’,'* j}d—/*S8d— ‘go’, Sond—/Sed— ‘sit down’, z+na+jd— 
/z+na-+ *lez— ‘find’, p’el—/pew— ‘weed’, m’el—/mew— ‘grind’. 

Each of the suppletive full-stems belongs to one of the full-stem types es- 
tablished in 1.5. Suppletive full-stems whose classification is not apparent from 
their shape belong to the oral type. Such are the suppletive full-stems in ec, 1, w. 
In matching the desinential alternants with suppletive full-stems belonging to 
different types or subtypes, the preconsonantal full-stem has precedence over the 
prevocalic one. Thus, the Participle suffix alternant occurring with §p’i—/spa— 
‘sleep’ is -n-, because this is the alternant which occurs with full-stems in a, 
not -on- which occurs with full-stems in i. 


5. PREFIX ALTERNANTS 


Nonsyllabic full-stems and some suppletive full-stems show an alternation 
between the initial consonant cluster and a single consonant (cf. 4.61., 4.7.). 
Before the alternants beginning with a consonant cluster, prefixes whose basic 
form ends in a consonant are replaced by their vocalic alternants.’® 

In the vocalic alternant of the prefix vz+, the vowel e is inserted between the 
two consonants of the prefix. In the vocalic alternants of other prefixes, the 
vowel e is attached to the final consonant of the prefix. 

E.g. ob+dr— ‘pull off’: 1 Sg. Pres. obe+dr—e, 3 Sg. Fem. Pret. ob+dar— 
w-a; od+*p’n— ‘unbuckle’: ode+pn—e, ot+p’e—w-a; pod+jm— ‘undertake’: 
pode+jm—e, pod+je—w-a; v+tr— ‘rub in’: ve+tr—e, f+tar—w-a; z+ *én— 
‘cut’: ze+in—e, §+ ée—w-a; vz-+dm— ‘swell’: vez+dm—e, vz+de—w-a; nad+ 
jd—/*8d— ‘arrive’: nade+jd—e, nade+—w-a, 3 Sg. Masc. Pret. nat-+ Set; 
roz+b’or—/bra— ‘undress’: roz+b’or—e, roze+bra—w-a. 


6. EXCEPTIONS 


6.1. Irregular desinences. 

The following full-stems are followed by the Imperative suffix alternant -ij, 
contrary to 3.22.: v’elb’i— ‘adore’: 2 Sg. Imp. v’elb’—1j; s+kropli— ‘liquefy’; 
u+Sidli— ‘ensnare’; u+vipukli— ‘set off’; nagli— ‘urge’; u+ficestf’i— ‘an- 
nihilate’; za+-pluskf’i— ‘infest with bedbugs’; skomle— ‘whine’. 

The following full-stems are followed by the Participle suffix alternant -on-, 
contrary to 3.34., and show an irregular omission of final n: kradn— ‘steal’: 
Pple. kra3—on-; pSi+-Zekn— ‘promise’ (the simplex and other compounds are 

18 Final j and m in the suppletive full-stems *bij— and *v4m— are not contained in any 
of the stem alternants (cf. 1.4.). 

19 Prefixes considered here are those which show alternations within one and the same 


paradigm. The basic form of a prefix, however, is established by comparing the shapes of 
prefix alternants occurring in different paradigms. 
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regular); psi+Sepgn— ‘vow’. ob+legn— ‘besiege’ shows also an irregular stem 
alternation: ob+lewzZ—on-. 

um’ej— ‘know’ and mdlej— ‘faint’ are followed by the Participle suffix alter- 
nants -n- and -on- respectively, contrary to 3.34.: um’a—n-, (ze)-+-mdl—on-. 

6.2. Irregular stem alternations. 

wga— ‘lie’ and swa— ‘send’ show the alternations of 4.42. instead of 4.43.: 
1 Sg. Pres. wZ—e (besides the regular wg—e), sl—e, etc. 

%r— ‘devour’ does not show the alternation of 4.43.: 2 Sg. Pres. Z2r—e-§, etc. 

vr—/vie— ‘boil’: 3 Sg. Pres. vr—e (besides the regular vz—e). 

The following full-stems show the alternations of 4.52. instead of 4.51.: 6m’ej— 
‘dare’: 3 Sg. Fem. Pret. §m’a—w-a, 3 Pl. Pers. Pret. &m’e—l-i, Inf. &m’e—é, 
etc.; dfiej— ‘dawn’; tlej— ‘burn faintly’; mdlej— ‘faint’; maj—/m/’ej— ‘have’; 
xc—/xéej— ‘want’. 

The following full-stems do not show the alternation of 4.54.(b): voZi— 
‘transport’: 2 Sg. Imp. vos; xo%i— ‘walk’; rozi— ‘give birth’; p’i+-gvo%3i— 
‘nail to’; xendozi— ‘clean’; gavozi— ‘chat’; droZi— Se ‘be expensive’; b’adoli— 
‘complain’; gramoli— fe ‘scramble’; Zempoli— ‘fiddle’; partoli— ‘bungle’; 
sfavoli— ‘trifle’; grizmoli— ‘scrawl’. 

The following full-stems do not show the alternation of 4.56.: pepknoi— 
‘burst’: 3 Sg. Masc. Pret. peyk, etc.; m’enknofi— ‘get soft’; o+b%epknoi— 
‘swell’; fkleWsnoi— ‘concave’; steWwxnofh— ‘get musty’. 

The following full-stems show the alternations of 4.56. before all Masculine 
Preterit desinences: 0-++-xwodnofi— ‘cool down’: 1 Sg. Masc. Pret. o+-xwud— 
w-(e)-m, etc.; za+pSengnofi— or za+pSengn— ‘harness’: za-+psoyg—w-(e)-m; 
psi+Sepgnoh— or psi+Sepgn— ‘vow’; gZewznoh— or giewzn— ‘bog down’. 

6.3. Irregular suppletive alternations. 

In two verbs Imperative desinences are attached to the preconsonantal full- 
stem: maj—/m’ej— ‘have’: 2 Sg. Imp. m’ej; xc—/xéej— ‘want’: xée). 

In two verbs the Infinitive desinence is attached to the prevocalic full-stem: 
jd—/*8d— ‘go’: Inf. is—é; Sond—/Sed— ‘sit down’: sos—é. 

6.4. Irregular Present forms. 

ém’ej— ‘dare’, um’ej— ‘know’, v’e3e— ‘know’, jed— ‘eat’ have the following 
Present forms: 1 Sg. §m’e—m, um’e—m, v’e—m, je—m (instead of §m’ej—e, 
um’ej—e, v’es—e, jed—e); 2 Sg. &m’e—8, um’e—S, v’e—8, je—8; 3 Sg. §m’e, 
um’e, v’e, je; 1 Pl. &m’e—mi, um’e—mi, v’e—mi, je—mi; 2 Pl. §m’e—ée, um’e— 
ée, v’e—ée, je—ée; 3 Pl. jes-0w (&m’ej7—ow, um’ej—ow, v’e3—owW are regular). 

jest— ‘be’ has Present forms only: 1 Sg. jest—(e)-m, 2 Sg. jest—(e)-8, 3 Sg. 
jest, 1 Pl. jest—(e)-&mi, 2 Pl. jest—(e)-Sée, 3 Pl. sow. 

6.5. Single deviating forms. 

jed— ‘eat’: Imp. jec, Pres. Ger. je3-onc, Pple. jes—on- (instead of jeé, jed— 
onc, je3—on-). 

v’eZe— ‘know’: Imp. v’ec (instead of v’eé). 

20 Not s—ow; cf. vi-Sée sow = vi jest—(e)-8ée ‘you are’. The Person and Number suffix 


alternants attached to jest— ‘be’ are movable but not enclitic in the continuous position 
(ef. 1.3. and fn. 11). 
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s+po+jze— ‘glance’: Imp. s+pu+ 7§ (other compounds of +jZe— are reg- 
ular: za+jZe— ‘look into’: za+jz—+)). 

z+roz+um’ej— ‘understand’: Imp. z+roez+um (the simplex is regular: 
um’ej— ‘know’: um’ej). 

vezm—/*vZm— ‘take’: Imp. ves (compounds are regular: po+ vezm—/*v4m— 
‘take’: po+vezm’—1)). 

jed—/jexa— ‘go’: 1 Sg. Pres. jad—e, 3 Pl. Pres. jad—ow, Pres. Ger. jad—one 
(instead of jed—e, jed—ow, jed—onc). 

jd—/*Sd— ‘go’: 1 Sg. Masc. Pret. Sed—w-(e)-m, 2 Sg. Masc. Pret. Sed—w- 
(e)-8, Pret. Ger. Set—®&i (instead of §—w-(e)-m, etc.), Imp. 7é (instead of i3—+)). 
In the compounded stem, the prefix po+ has an alternant pu+ before the 
prevocalic full-stem jd—: po+jd—/*Sd— ‘go’: 1 Sg. Pres. pu+id—e, 2 Sg. 
Imp. pu+jé; but 3 Sg. Fem. Pret. po+s—w-a. 

m’el—/mew— ‘grind’: Inf. mle—é; p’el—/pew— ‘weed’: ple—é (instead 
of mew—é, pew—6). 

daj— ‘give’: 3 Pl. Pres. daz—ow (instead of daj—ow). 

za+po+mfne— ‘forget’: 1 Sg. Pres. za+po+mn—e, 3 Pl. Pres. za+po+mn— 
ow (instead of za+po+mn—e, za+po+mn—ow). 


Yale University 
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Ap. STENDER-PETERSEN, Varangica. 262 pp. Aarhus, 1953. 

This collection of fourteen papers treating a whole range of problems connected 
with old Scandinavian-Slavic linguistic, cultural, and political interrelations has 
been published in honor of the scholar’s 60th birthday. The author’s thorough- 
ness in investigation, his methodological precision and strict impartiality, pro- 
found erudition, and the wide scope of his scientific interests as displayed in the 
book make it a worthy expression and summing up of the indefatigable and fruit- 
ful activity of the great Slavicist, at least in one of the fields to which he has de- 
voted his research. The results of his work that are collected here bear witness 
to its importance better than any article on Stender-Petersen could. The results 
of his many years of study in such intricate and complex problems as those 
covered in this book are indispensable for linguists, historians and historians of 
literature, both Slavic and Scandinavian. From the methodological point of view 
the book is of interest for all who deal with that scientific area where linguistics 
intertwines with history and each has to support and corroborate the other, where 
historical events have to be reconstructed on the basis of linguistic data and 
linguistic data often have to be established on the basis of rather obscure his- 
torical sources. 

Eight of the papers in this collection had appeared in various periodicals, some 
of them outside the scope of the Slavicist’s interests, but were slightly revised for 
this edition. One offers an entirely new version of an already published article, 
and the remaining five are published for the first time. But the impression given 
by the book as a whole is not that of a number of dispersed papers; the separate 
studies become rather chapters or necessary links in a whole where all parts con- 
tribute to demonstrate the author’s general conception. The fact that the book 
comprises articles written in four languages, English, French, German, and 
Russian, makes it unusual and accentuates to a certain extent its impressive 
character. It is only regrettable that not all of Stender-Petersen’s works on the 
Varangians could be embraced by this volume (e.g., the article published in The 
American Slavic and East European Review IX, 1950). 

The book is so abundant in ideas, facts and penetrative theories and conjec- 
tures that one cannot even mention all of them in a review. I shall confine myself 
to a brief discussion of Stender-Petersen’s views on the origin and development of 
four most important words and notions borrowed from old Scandinavian into 
Slavic, namely vitezo, varego, kolbego, and Rus», but first I cannot help mention- 
ing, at least, some of Stender-Petersen’s general ideas. Methodologically, his 
leading idea seems to be expressed by his bitter words on the “Unzulanglichkeit 
der rein philologischen Methode bei der Rekonstruktion vorhistorischer poli- 
tischer Gestaltungen”’ (21), which I would extend even further to cover not only 
political formations and not only prehistory, but history in general. Combining 
linguistics with other disciplines was virtually dangerous at the time when lin- 
guistics possessed no strict methods of its own. But now, after the splendid de- 
velopment of structural linguistics, its resumed cooperation with adjacent fields 
becomes necessary and is no menace to the thoroughness of its own method. We 
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have seen stimulating attempts at mutual rapprochement between linguists 
and anthropologists in this country, and their example must be followed by 
linguists and historians in the diachronic study of languages and cultures. There 
is no longer any danger that linguistics might be dissolved by such a rapproche- 
ment, or that it might degenerate into a new version of what is called the his- 
torico-cultural method. The result to be expected is the enrichment of linguistics, 
and Stender-Petersen’s book proves this incontestably. 

From the factual viewpoint, one of the most stimulating features of the book 
under review is its emphasis on a third factor in Slavic-Scandinavian relations, a 
factor frequently overlooked, though emphasized in another book by Stender- 
Petersen, Die Vardgersage als Quelle der altrussischen Chronik (Aarhus 1934, 
Acta Jutlandica V1), where, however, it enters mainly with respect to the literary 
material. This third factor was Byzantium. Stender-Petersen asserts that the 
movement of Scandinavians eastwards was less important than their return from 
Byzantium through Rus’ to their northern homeland. The kernel of the Varan- 
gians’ historical and cultural role he sees not in the extension of their native 
culture, but, first of all, in their mediation among the three countries, peoples 
and cultures. 

In order to build a foundation for this idea it was necessary to delimit the 
spheres of the words vitez» and varegs. Stender-Petersen rejects the view, which 
he himself formerly shared, that vitez» is a common-Slavic loanword taken from 
Scandinavian. Although at present known in all Slavic languages, this word, in 
Stender-Petersen’s opinion, was primarily borrowed by Northwestern Slavs 
only, from the Danes. In the ninth century the Danes established their garrisons 
in Western Slavic maritime centers; from there they laid under tribute the whole 
country, and gradually the descendants of the old conquerors became the priv- 
ileged class and their old name vikingr acquired the sense of such a class. (60, 
62, 41). In this sense the word was adopted by all Catholic Slavs and, like the 
word ritier, it gradually developed the more abstract meaning of ‘hero, conqueror.’ 
It is in this meaning that the word penetrated much later, in the 14th—16th 
centuries, to the Orthodox Slavs in a purely literary way. Thus the word never 
was used in a concrete social meaning among the Serbs, Bulgarians and Eastern 
Slavs, and the whole history of the word on Slavic soil is the history of its ““Wan- 
derung von Volk zu Volk,” its common Slavic character being nothing but a 
fiction. (And how many such fictions should be eliminated from Slavistics to 
make it sound and corresponding to reality!). 

This is a splendid example of how fruitful the collaboration of linguistics and 
history can be, if compared with the traditional abstract, airless and often 
groundless schemes and formulas. There are, however, some points which require 
clarification. 

There is, first, a phonological difficulty, debated for a long time in linguistics: 
the unusual correspondence of Germanic k and Slavic ¢ in *vikingaz : vitezd. One 
can only agree with Stender-Petersen when he says that the traditionally as- 
sumed development of the word *vikegs > vicego (due to the second palataliza- 
tion) > ‘*vicedz» (through assimilation) > *vitedz» (through dissimilation) is 
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too complicated, too overloaded with hypothetic stages, and therefore unlikely. 
However, his supposition that ¢ was substituted for Germanic k simply because 
of the “mehr oder weniger palatal’ nature of the Scandinavian k (31) is not 
sufficient. It presupposes that Slavic ¢ was also ‘more or less palatal” before ¢ 
in order to have had some affinity with Scandinavian k of that type—and this 
evokes grave doubts. Nor do we have in any Slavic loanwords this kind of sub- 
stitution of ¢ for k before ¢. We could rather admit that the rule of the second 
regressive palatalization was valid at that time and would actually lead to k > c. 
On the other hand, if we admit that the 7 was pronounced as such during a cer- 
tain period, before in > ¢, we would rather expect the adaptation of the unusual 
syllable kz to the regular ky. True, Stender-Petersen cites two parallels': stelego < 
*skillinga- and retedz» < *rekinga-. But in the first of them the phonetic condi- 
tions are different, since there is no nasal vowel after the k, while the vacillation 
t ~ k after s occurred in Slavic words, as well, and, on the other hand, the de- 
velopment to ky (as » > 2 in skoledz» ~ skljaz’) was precluded by the brevity 
of the z in the first syllable.” 

It seems plausible to ascribe a subsidiary role to folk-entymology. Folk- 
etymologies appear frequently when the language has to accept a word unusual 
in its structure, and, as is well known, the associations are often whimsical in 
such cases. As for retedz» (not to speak of its etymological unclearness), attempts 
have been made to derive it from the Slavic stem ret- (Old Russ. ret», ‘discord, 
contest’). Kiparsky, zbid., is right when he rejects this because of the remoteness 
in meaning; but this is no hindrance for a folk-etymology based on that stem. 
In *vikedz> > vitezr, an arbitrary connection with viti ‘twist’ could have con- 
tributed to the consonant substitution, which was facilitated by such secondary 
meanings of the verb as ‘fasten, strengthen,’ attested, e.g., in Sreznevskij, 
Materialy 3, 658, s.v. seviti. If the meaning of ‘wise in speech’ existed for vi- 
téisky in Old Czech (as in F. Kott’s dictionary 4, 708), it can lead to the verb 
viti, too; cf. the (later) expression izvilie sloves, etc. (cf. also Bulg. nadvivam 
‘conquer,’ nadvit ‘conquered’).? Acceptance of folk-etymological interference 
does not exclude Stender-Petersen’s explanations but supplements them and 
makes them more plausible. It may be pointed out that in Polish the word 
underwent another folk-etymological change later, when its first syllable was 
taken as the prefix vy- and the second as the root -cieg- -ciez-! 


1Cf. V. Kiparsky, Die gemeinslavischen Lehnwérter aus dem Germanischen, 264. Hel- 
sinki, 1934 (Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae XXXII, 2). 

2 And even here Stender-Petersen previously admitted a change of the unusual initial 
cluster ske- into sks, which resulted in another form of the word in Slavic sklez» (A. 
Stender-Petersen, Slavisch-germanische Lehnwortkunde, 383, 381. Gothenburg, 1927 (Géte- 
borgs Kungl. Vetenskaps- och Vitterhets Samhdlles Handlingar, 4 féljden, 31: 4). 

3 Secondary associations with the second component of the compounded proper names 
of the type Dobrovits, Ljudevit», etc., could also be taken into account, as was pointed out 
by Perwolf, ASIPh 8, (1885), 16. A connection with the verb vitati is less likely, and as for 
V. Machek’s attempt to explain *vitgdz» as an aboriginal Slavic word derived from subst. 
*vita ‘place, settlement’, it isabsolutely futile. See his ‘‘Quelques mots slavo-germaniques,” 
Slavia 23 (1953), p. 359. 
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The second question concerns the way in which the word could have expanded 
from the Southwest Baltic area as far as Croatia. Stender-Petersen is not explicit 
as to this, and there is only a hint at the mediation of the Germans (58). But 
a fact that was apparently unknown to Stender-Petersen can be quoted. In a 
Ukrainian-Moldavian deed of 1395 the word vytjaz’ is repeatedly used in the 
sense of a social position, a meaning restricted by Stender-Petersen to the 
littoral of the Baltic Sea and the Sorbs: ‘‘Na krépost’ semu naSemu lystu nadju 
petat’ pryvésyly jesmt v naSems gorodé v Soéavé...: pan Dragas’ vytjaz’, 
pan Grozja vytjaz’..., pan Vlads dvornyks, pan Myxal’ Ivanys’ vytjaz’,” 
etc.‘ How could the word have penetrated into Moldavia (Suceava) as early as 
the 14th century and have become there a term used with a strict juridical con- 
notation? Should we think of Romanian mediation? Romanian sources were not 
taken into account by Stender-Petersen. However, in modern Romanian vitedz 
means ‘hero, knight,’ and its derivatives possess also an abstract sense of ‘valor, 
prowess, courage,’ etc. 

Thus, the ways and manner in which the word spread call for investigation. 
The Serbo-Croatian data cited in Daniti¢é, Rjeénik iz knjizevnih starina srpskih I, 
116 come mainly from Croatia and Bosnia, but some seem to have Serbian 
provenance. For Ukranian it is clear that the word entered the language once in 
the 16th-17th centuries from Polish in the forms vytjaznyj, vytjazkyj, vytjastvo, 
and for the second time from Russian in the 19th (18th?) century, in the form 
vytjaz’. A late borrowing of the word from Russian into Bulgarian is undebatable, 
but it does not necessarily exclude the previous existence of the word in (Mid- 
dle-)Bulgarian. For Russian, a Polish or Ukrainian mediation cannot be ac- 
cepted because Russian has vitjaz’ and not *vytjaz’. Could we reckon with a 
loanword from South Slavic in 15th—-16th-century Russian outside the ecclesias- 
tical sphere? 

At any rate, the Moldavian example of 1395 undermines the otherwise very 
tempting endeavor to identify the primary area of vitez» as a social term with the 
settlements of Catholic Slavs, i.e., within the sphere of direct Western influences. 

In Stender-Petersen’s opinion, the area of the primary use of vitgz» is delimited 
from another part of the Slavic world, where a different denomination of the 
Scandinavians spread—varegs—with a boundary running approximately along 
the Vistula and the rivers of Eastern Galicia, toward the Black Sea (43, 246). 
Stender-Petersen establishes four stages of Varangian penetration to the Eastern 
Slavs (250). The first one supposedly was that of slow peasant colonization along 
the shores of the Baltic Sea, the Gulf of Finland and rivers. It embraced the time 
principally before the 9th century. In the 9th—10th century comes the founding 
of commercial organizations of the Northern population, and this forms the 
second stage. At that time the word Varangians itself emerges, going back to 
vdrar ‘guarantees,’ which were required from all members of the companies in 
question (93). This name penetrated into Greek in its Slavic form—Gr. Bapayyos 
going back to Slav. varegs and not to Scan. *vdring-. On the other hand, another 


4E. Hurmuzaki, Documente privitére la istoria Roménilor I, 2 (ed. by N. Densusianu), 
817. Bucuresci, 1890. 
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word denoting the same people-organizations, kylfingar, entered Greek in this 
form directly, and not through Slav. kolbego. Stender-Petersen considers kyl- 
fingar as another organization of Scandinavian merchants and seeks the line of 
division between the two kinds of companies in that while *véringjar acted among 
Slavs, the principal territory of kylfingar was among the Finns, where they en- 
gaged mostly in the fur trade. This would explain why there are many remnants 
of the word varjag in modern Russian dialects, whereas there are almost none of 
kolbjag. (Are there vestiges of this word preserved in Finnish?) As for the word 
kolbjago < *kulbingaz, Stender-Petersen derives it from *kulbaz (Icelandic 
kolfr) ‘rod,’ provided the rod was a token of tribal unity and a call to tribal meet- 
ings (109; cf. p. 249 where the Old Scand. *kulbé- is regarded as the point of 
departure for the whole development). 

To come back to Stender-Petersen’s periodization of Slavic-Scandinavian 
interrelations: the third stage he dates from the year 1000 until the 12th century. 
This was the period when varjags acquired the meaning of ‘hired warrior’ with 
the secondary connotation of ‘hero.’ This was the time of the most lively Scandi- 
navian-Eastern Slavic interrelations, started by Prince Vladimir’s three-years’ 
sojourn in Sweden (977-980) and particularly thriving when Yaroslav the Wise 
married Ingigerd. At that time, in Stender-Petersen’s opinion, the Old-Russian 
Chronicle was created under the decisive influence of Varangian oral legends. 
In the chapters dedicated to the history of several plots used in the Chronicle 
(the death of the hero caused by his horse; the simulation of abundance in a be- 
sieged city by the digging of wells filled with oat-meal jelly; but he denies Roz- 
niecki’s theory on Varangian roots of the Russian byliny), Stender-Petersen 
traces the Byzantine sources of these legends and shows utilization of the latter 
in Scandinavian sagas. He even supposes that the Varangians were the first ad- 
vocates of Christianity in Rus’. Ingeniously he restores the names of the first two 
martyrs of Varangian descent in Kiev. But his attempt at proving that the first 
monks in Kiev were also Varangians because one of the caves was called Varan- 
gian fails. It is clear from the Kievan Cave Monastery Paterikon that the cave 
was given its name because some Varangian(s) had hidden treasure there and not 
for any other reason (146). 

The fourth and last stage, after the decay of Kiev, refers to Novgorod only, 
and embraces the 12th—14th centuries. In this period varjag loses its meaning of 
‘warrior’ and resumes that of ‘merchant,’ particularly ‘foreign merchant’ (250). 

The last three stages seem convincing and are confirmed by linguistic and his- 
torical data, abundantly cited by Stender-Petersen. As to the first one, I shall 
return to this problem somewhat later. In this review the linguistic aspect of 
Stender-Petersen’s periodization must be emphasized. Here he goes so far as to 
suppose that a special Varangian language was formed at that time, and he tries 
to reconstruct some elements of the language and to explain some obscure words 
by means of it. He supposes that Varangian was a curious blending of Scandina- 
vian, Russian, Byzantine, Armenian, and Persian elements (156). He attributes 
to this language Scandinavian words used in Russian and, on the other hand, 
Russian elements borrowed into Swedish (255). Through this language he wishes 
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to derive fill ‘elephant’, mentioned in a saga, from Persian (156), and grikkr 
‘Greek’—with its puzzling short ~—from Slav. groks (157). But especially in- 
teresting is his attempt to identify some compounds used in Scandinavian sources 
as mixed words in which one component is Old Scandinavian and the other Slavic, 
like tapar-yx ‘axe;’ Gull-varta = East Slav. Zolotyja vorota;® pélitsvérf = East 
Slav. poljudve + Scand. svarf (= Gr. yipa) ‘tour’ (163); a conjectured Elli-palta 
‘bogs near the Sea of Azov’ transformed, probably by the erudite Saxo Gram- 
maticus, into Hellespont (214). (Stender-Petersen’s doubts concerning the sub- 
stitution of p for b in palta < boloto could perhaps be eliminated by assuming 
Finnish mediation. If Varangian existed, Finnish undoubtedly furnished some 
elements of it). All in all, even if the term “language” for the hypothetical Varan- 
gian seems to be too bold and hardly justified, since it would rather be an unstable 
auxiliary means of understanding and an expressive understratum of an actual 
language than an independent idiom, the whole construction has an obvious 
interest for, and bearing on, historical and theoretical linguistics. 

Stender-Petersen’s theory on the origin of Rus’ is closely connected with his 
periodization of Slavic-Scandinavian interrelations. Rejecting any connection 
between Rus’ and the river name Ros’—a theory he ascribes to Grekov (12), al- 
though its originators are Potebnja and HruSevskyj—and denying Iranian theo- 
ries, Stender-Petersen takes for granted a Scandinavian source for the name. 
Only, in accordance with his theory that the first stage of Scandinavian penetra- 
tion was of an agricultural nature, he refrains from deriving Rus’ from Old Scan- 
dinavian place names and assumes its derivation from Old Scan. rop(er)(s) 
‘line where one can row, shallow passage.’ This would be an indication of the 
technique by which, during several centuries, the Scandinavians reached the 
Ladoga-Izborsk-Beloozero triangle (82, 87, 245) and colonized it. Their name as 
settlers rofs-karlar, rofs-mzxn, having passed through the Finnish environment, 
became what we know as Rus’. And it was in this triangle primarily that the first 
state shaped upon Bulgarian and Khazarian models was organized; from here 
the first Varangians and kolbjazi embarked on their commercial and military 
enterprises. 

The criticism of the river-theory may be supported by the circumstance that 
we should expect a formation in -ane (cf. polocane, buzane in the Chronicle, 
visljane in Vita Methodii). Also one must admit that Stender-Petersen’s theory 
brilliantly explains the so-far mysterious and obscure episode of a Rus’ delega- 
tion at 839 in Annales Bertiniani (83, 247), as well as Constantine Porphyrogeni- 
tos’ known expression # éfw ‘Pwoia (83). Despite all that, Stender-Petersen’s 
theory has its weak points or, at least, points which should be elucidated. 

The explanation of the Greek form ‘Pas as due primarily to Khazar mediation 
is unsubstantiated as long as we do not know the Khazarian form of the word. 
A very important fact, newly stressed and thoroughly studied by Rybakov 


5 The absence of pleophony is not explained by Stender-Petersen. If it is not due to a 
change in Varangian itself it makes the etymology vulnerable from the chronological point 
of view. The Golden Gate was—at least in Kiev—erected at the time when prepleophonic 
forms were no longer in use. 
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(“Drevnie Rusy”’ in Sovetskaja arzeologija 17, 1953), that in the Chronicle com- 
piler’s mind Rus’ originally meant the Kiev region and in any case did not com- 
prise Novgorod and ‘“‘Stender-Petersen’s triangle,’ calls for clarification. It seems 
strange that the alleged country of Rus’ is never called by that name while the 
country which originally was not Rus’ is always so known. We have no historical 
evidence for the agricultural stage of Scandinavian penetration into Eastern 
Slavic territory. Thus, the only evidence could be that of toponymics. So far, it 
has not confirmed Stender-Petersen’s hypothesis. The number of village, river 
and hill names in the Ladoga-Izborsk-Beloozero triangle, as collected by Vas- 
mer,® does not surpass their number in other areas of Middle Russia. True, 
Stender-Petersen cites originally Scandinavian place names from this region 
(258), but they are mostly town names, and this fact conflicts with the supposed 
agricultural current in the Varangian afflux. 

Thus, the theory about the first stage of Scandinavian colonization is of a 
conjectural nature and cannot be considered proved. The consequence of this is 
that Stender-Petersen’s theory on Rus’ cannot be regarded as definitive, either. 

A great number of other etymologies are scattered through Stender-Petersen’s 
book—partly rendering the views of other authors, partly correcting and improv- 
ing, partly disputing them. I shall mention only some of them: burlak (113), 
Poromon> dvors (118), berkovec (174), the city of Ledenec (225f), Dunajskoe more 
mentioned in byliny (227), Muromec (232), Kyevo—Kyjane (236f), etc. 

The author regrettably lapses into an antiquated tradition in regard to geo- 
graphical nomenclature by sometimes referring to the Ukraine and its language 
as ‘“Kleinrussisch” (95, 99); and the use of the term “South Russia” (16, 126), 
which we associate with Kursk, Orel or Rostov provinces, is quite ambiguous 
when applied to the Ukrainian territories. The form goroda, Nom. pl. (84) is 
anachonistic for the epoch treated. There are, unfortunately, no indexes in the 
book and even no table of contents with page indications. 


Georce Y. SHEVELOV 
(Yury Serecx) 
Columbia University 


Kazania Gnieénienskie. Podobizna, transliteracja, transkrypcja (The Gniezno 
Sermons. Facsimile, transliteration and transcription), edited by Stefan 
Vrtel-Wiercezyfiski. The Poznafi Learned Society, Dept. of Philology and 
Philosophy, Philological Commission. Monuments of Polish Language and 
Literature, Nr. 2. xxiv + 168 pp. + 49 tables. Poznaf 1953. 

The so-called Gniezno Sermons, one of the oldest and most valuable monu- 
ments of the Polish language of the fourteenth century, are here reproduced in a 
new scholarly edition. The manuscript, which is preserved in the Library of the 
Gniezno Cathedral (in Western Poland) and which fortunately escaped German 
robbery during the war, was previously published in full in 1857 and 1896. The 
latter edition, done by Professor Nehring, met all scholarly requirements, but 


* Max Vasmer, Wikingerspuren in Russland, 657ff. Berlin, 1931 (Sitzungsberichte der 
Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-historische Klasse, 1931, XXIV). 
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has been out of print for a long time and needed some corrections. The new 
edition is, therefore, very welcome, because it not only makes the text available, 
but is based on the latest historical and linguistic studies, and its make-up 
stands on a high level of printing art. 

The editor, Professor Vrtel-Wierczyfiski, is a distinguished scholar and expert 
in old Polish who since the war has already prepared several excellent editions 
of old Polish monuments. This one belongs to the finest. 

The book contains the following parts: a Preface of the editor describing the 
manuscript, its content, history and the method of its publishing; the text of the 
ten Gniezno Sermons in faithful transliteration and modern transcription printed 
side by side; Polish glosses to Latin sermons which form the main part of the 
manuscript; the text of Polish prayers from the 15th century, also a part of the 
manuscript; both sermons, glosses and prayers are provided with detailed dic- 
tionaries; finally come separately, in a special binding, the facsimiles of the whole 
text of the Sermons and Prayers and of two pages of the Glosses. Everything is 
done with the highest carefulness, precision and expertness. Every page of the 
manuscript is reproduced exactly as to size and number of lines both in trans- 
literation and transcription, easy to check up with the facsimiles. Abundant 
footnotes indicate minutely every characteristic feature of the manuscript, in- 
cluding damage, doubtful cases and versions of other editions. New versions are 
carefully explained giving material for discussion and possible restrictions. The, 
dictionaries give the whole list of words contained in the texts together with all 
their forms and graphic variations and the number of pages on which they appear. 
Every word is treated in a separate paragraph, is printed in bold letters to 
facilitate the use of the dictionary. The whole brings in comparison to previous 
editions a great deal of new material, new conjectures and hypotheses which 
cannot be treated here in detail. If we add to this the aesthetic composition of 
the pages, a fine quality paper, and the excellent reproduction of the amazingly 
well preserved manuscript, we have a publication which is a real achievement 
in the field of scholarly editions and a beautiful book as well. 


MANFRED KRIDL 
Columbia University 


ZBIGNIEW FoLEJEwsKI, La Fonction des éléments dialectaux dans les oeuvres 
littéraires. Recherches stylistiques fondées sur la prose de W. Orkan. Publications 
de l'Institut Slave d’Upsal, I. 122 pp. Upsala, 1949. 

Folejewski’s study is an interesting attempt at investigating the role and the 
function of dialectal elements in literary works, more exactly in the prose writings 
of the Polish poet and novelist, Wtadystaw Orkan /1876-1930/. The introduc- 
tory ‘“Remarques méthodiques” contain a condensed presentation of general 
problems concerning stylistics. In the still discussed question as to where stylis- 
tics belongs, to linguistics or to literary theory, the author takes a middle-of-the 
road attitude accepting the definition of T. Milewski which is “‘elastic’’ enough 
to include stylistic phenomena common to both literary and spoken language. 
Consequently, his study combines a literary and linguistic aspect, or, to put it 
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more exactly, bases stylistic analysis on a linguistic foundation which is, un- 
doubtedly, the only way to treat style in a scholarly way. 

The book produces valuable results concerning Orkan’s creation and its 
“evolution” in using dialect. These results at the same time shed light on the 
general problem of dialect in literary works. What is said of Orkan could cer- 
tainly be applied, more or less, to writers of other nationalities as well, and it 
would be very instructive if the author had not limited himself to one writer only, 
but had introduced more comparative material than he did in the short chapter, 
“‘Quelques exemples comparatifs”’. 

As to Orkan himself, the author divides his work into three periods charac- 
terized by various ways of employing dialectal elements. In the first period, dia- 
lect serves the purpose of “social characterization” of personages and is used 
mostly in dialogues. The narrative parts are presented in the literary language, 
not without influence of the ““Young Poland” style; however, there are already 
some visible symptoms of the obliteration of the boundaries between narration 
and dialogue. This process increases in the second period, tending toward a more 
organic fusion of dialect and literary language and accompanied by a kind of 
stylization. This fusion is achieved in the third period where the two fundamental 
elements of Orkan’s prose, formerly rather mechanically assembled, melt to- 
gether, as in a chemical reaction, and create a new element imbued by stylization 
and poetization. This line of evolution is traced by the author in a convincing 
and subtle way—sometimes perhaps even too “subtle” in the meaning that the 
particular stages are qualified by so many subdivisions, restrictions, relations to 
the former ones, and so on that the whole picture becomes somewhat blurred, 
especially as to the second and third period. 


MANFRED KRIDL 
Columbia University 
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List of Books On Slavic Subjects to be Reviewed in Forthcoming Issues of 
Slavic Word 


Bibliograficeskij ukazatel’ literatury po russkomu jazykoznaniju s 1825 po 1880 
god, 1, 204 pp., and 2, 536 pp. Izdatel’stvo Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1954. 

Bulletin de la Société Polonaise de Linguistique 12. 214 pp. Cracow: Polskie 
Towarzystwo Jezykownaweze, 1953. 

Efimov, A., Jazyk satiry Saltykova-Scedrina. 496 pp. Moscow: Izdatel’stvo 
Moskovskogo Universiteta, 1953. 

Festschrift fiir Dmytro Cyzevskyj. 306 pp. Berlin: Osteuropa Institut, 1954. 

Jagi¢é, V., Codex Glagoliticus olim Zagraphemis nunc Petropolitanus. 175 pp. 
Graz: Akademische Druck u. Verlagsanstalt, 1954. 

Jezyk Polski 34, nos. 1-3. 240 pp. Cracow: Towarzystwo Mitofnikow Jezyka 
Polskiego, 1954. 

Juznoslovenski Filolog 20. 596 pp. Belgrade: Srpska Akademija Nauka, 1953- 
1954. 

Lehr-Splawifiski, J.. W. Kuraszkiewicz, F. Stawski, Przeglad i charakterystyka 
jezykéw slowianskich. 166 pp. Warsaw: Pafistwowe wydawnictwo naukowe, 
1954. 

Movoznavsivo 12. 128 pp. Kiev: Vydavnyctvo Akademiji Nauk Ukrajins’koji 
RSR, 1953. 

Miinchener Beitrdge zur Slavenkunde, Festgabe fiir P. Diels. 332 pp. Munich: 
Isar Verlag, 1953. 

Netteberg, K., Etudes sur le verbe polonais. 155 pp. Copenhagen: Rosenkilde og 
Bagger, 1953. 

Nitsch, K., Wybér pism polonistycznych. 284 pp. Wroclaw: Zaklad im. Osso- 
lifiskich, 1954. 

Parry, M., and A. Lord, Serbocroatian Heroic Songs 1. 479 pp., and 2. 448 pp. 
Cambridge and Belgrade: Harvard University Press and Serbian Academy of 
Sciences, 1953-1954. 

Skendy, S. Albanian and South Slavic Oral Epic Poetry. 221 pp. Philadelphia: 
American Folklore Society, 1954. 

Slavia 23, no. 1. 80 pp. Prague:Ceskoslovenské akademie véd, 1954. 

Slovo 3. 124 pp. Zagreb: Staroslovenski Institut, 1953. 

Studies in Russian Epic Tradition 1. viii + 52 pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1954. 

Serech, G., Vsevolod Hancov, Olena Kurylo. 80 pp. Winnipeg: Ukrainian Free 
Academy of Sciences, 1954. 

Taranovski, K., Ruski dvodelni ritmovi. 376 pp. Belgrade: Srpska Akademija 
nauka, 1953. 

Voprosy jazykoznanija 1-5.176 + 155 + 160 + 160 + 152 pp. Moscow: Izda- 
tel’stvo Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1954. 
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The following list includes only such publications devoted wholly or in part to 
the scientific study of language as have reached the Editor between November 
15, 1953 and November 15, 1954. Publications previously reviewed are not 
listed. 


Aalto, Pentti, Studien zur Geschichte des Infinitivs im Griechischen. Annales Aca- 
demiae scientiarum fennicae B 80, 2. 116 pp. Helsinki 1953. 

Alarcos, Emilio, Llorach, Fonologia Espafiola. 2nd ed. revised and enlarged. 232 
pp. Madrid: Editorial Gredos, 1954. 

Alonso, Amado, Estudios lingutsticos, Temas hispanoamericanos. 446 pp. Madrid: 
Gredos, 1953. 

Ashton, E., E. M. K. Mulira, E.G. M. Ndawula and A. N. Tucker, A Luganda 
Grammar. |x + 516 pp. London: Longmans, Green and Co. Ltd., 1954. 

Balkan, Kemal, Kassitenstudien; 1. Die Sprache der Kassiten, transl. fr. Turkish 
by Fr. R. Kraus. xiv + 238 pp. New Haven: Amer. Oriental Society, 1954. 

Belchior Pontes, Maria de Lourdes, Frei Anténio das Chagas, um homem e um 
estilo do séc. XVII. Publ. do Centro de estudos filologicos 5. xx + 501 pp. 
Lisbon, 1953. 

Birkeland, Harris, Growth and Structure of the Egyptian Arabic Dialect. 57 pp. 
Dybwad: Oslo, 1952. 

Blanc, Haim, Studies in North Palestinian Arabic, Oriental Notes and Studies 
published by the Israel Oriental Society, No. 4. xii + 140 pp. Jerusalem, 1953. 

Blixon, Olaf, La traduccién literaria y sus problemas. 72 pp. Montevideo: Uni- 
versidad de la Reptiblica, 1954. 

Bodman, Nicholas Cleaveland, A Linguistic Study of the Shih Ming. xi + 146 
pp. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1954. 

Boletim de filologia 13.185-383. Lisbon: Centro de estudos filolégicos, 1952. 

Bollettino, Centro de studi filologici e linguistici Siciliani 1. 329 pp. Palermo, 1953. 

Bottiglioni, Gino, Manuale det Dialetti Italici (Osco, Umbro e dialetti minori). 
xxii + 455 pp. with 15 plates; Bologna: Istituto di Glottologia della Uni- 
versita di Bologna, 1954. 

Bratté, Olof, Studi de Antroponimia Fiorentina. I] libro de Montaperti (An. 

MCCLX). 217 pp. Géteborg: Elanders, 1953. 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London 
15(1953).423-632; 16(1954).1-424. London: The School of Oriental and 
African Studies. 

Cahiers Ferdinand de Saussure 12 (1954).1-86. Geneva: Droz. 

Camara, J. Mattoso Jr., Princtpios de lingiitstica geral. 2nd ed. Biblioteca Bra- 
sileira de Filologia 5. 308 pp. Rio de Janeiro: Livraria académica, 1954. 

Carreter, Fernando Lazaro, Diccionario de terminos filolégicos. 368 pp. Madrid: 
Gredos, 1953. 

Carvalho, Carlota Almeida De, Glossdrio das poesias de Sa de Miranda. vi + 
465 pp. Lisbon: Centro de Estudos Filoldgicos, 1953. 

Chase, Stuart, Power of Words. xii + 308 pp. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1954. 
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Conklin, Harold C., Hanunéo-English Vocabulary. University of California 
Publications in Linguistics, Vol. 9, pp. 1-290, 1 map. Berkeley and Los An- 
geles: University of California Press, 1953. 

Cornelius, Jr., Edwin T., Language Teaching, A Guide for Teachers of Foreign 
Languages. vii + 168 pp. New York: Crowell, 1953. 

Cornu, Maurice, Les formes surcomposées en frangais. Romanica Helvetica, 
Vol. 42. 268 pp. Bern: Francke, 1953. 

Coseriu, Eugenio, and Washington VAsquez, Para la unificacién de las ciencias 
fonicas (Esquema provisional). 11 pp. Montevideo: Universidad de la Repu- 
blica. 

Coseriu, Eugenio, Amado Alonso (1896-1952). 11 pp. Montevideo: Universidad 

de la Republica. 

Coseriu, Eugenio, Resefias. 13 pp. Montevideo: Universidad de la Republica. 

Doke, C. M., The Southern Bantu Languages. Handbook of African Languages. 
262 pp. London, New York, Cape Town: Oxford University Press for Inter- 
national African Institute, 1954. 

Dyen, Isidore, The Proto-Malayo-Polynesian Laryngeals. viii + 65 pp. Baltimore: 
Linguistic Society of America, 1953. 

Elton, William, Aesthetics and Language. 186 pp. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1954. 

Emerita 16(1948), 17(1949), 18(1950), 19(1951), 20(1952). Madrid: Consejo 
Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas. 

Entwistle, William J., Aspects of Language. ix + 370 pp. London: Faber, 1953. 

Eraimetsi, Elvi, Verzeichnis der etymologisch behandelten finnischen Worter, IT, 
1933-1950. Annales Academiae scientiarum fennicae B 71, 1. 173 pp. Hel- 
sinki, 1953. 

Etc., A Review of General Semantics, 11.1-240. Chicago, 1953. 

Faublée, Jacques, Abrégé de langue malgache. 72 pp. Paris: Klincksieck, n.d. 

Felna 15-16, a journal dealing with the Raetian language. 28 pp. Copenhagen: 
Munksgaard, 1952. 

Fireman, Peter, Perceptualistic Theory of Knowledge. 50 pp. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1954. 

Forchheimer, Paul, The Category of Person in Language. 142 pp. Berlin: De 
Gruyter, 1953. 

Frisk, Hjalmar, Griechische etymologisches Worterbuch, Lief. 1. viii + 96 pp. 
Heidelberg: Winter, 1954. 

Gemelli, A., G. G. Sacerdote and G. Bellussi, Analisi Elettroacustica della Voce 
Cantata. 36 pp. Milan: Gemelli, 1954. 

Gili, Joan, Introductory Catalan Grammar. 189 pp. New York: Hafner, 1952. 

Gili Gaya, Samuel, Elementos de fonética general 206 pp. Madrid: Gredos, 1953. 

Guiraud, Pierre, Index du vocabulaire du symbolisme, Index des mots d’Alcools de 
Guillaume Apollinaire, iv + 29 pp., Index des mots des poésies de Paul Valéry, 
iv + 42 pp., Index des mots des poésies de Stéphane Mallarmé, iv + 24 pp. 
Paris: Klincksieck, 1953. 

Guiraud, Pierre, Langage et versification d’aprés l’oeuvre de Paul Valéry. 238 pp. 
Paris: Klincksieck, 1953. 
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Guiraud, Pierre, Les caractéres statistiques du vocabulaire. 116 pp. Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1954. 

Hahn, Adelaide, Subjunctive and Optative, their Origin as Futures, Philological 
Monographs published by the American Philological Association 16. xviii + 
158 pp. New York American Philological Association, 1953. 

Hammarstrém, Goran, Etude de phonétique auditive sur les parlers de l’ Algarve. 
185 pp. Uppsala-Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1953. 

Haas, Mary R., Tunica Dictionary. University of California Publications in 
Linguistics 6, no. 2. pp. 175-332. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
Calif. Press, 1953. 

Helveit, Trygve, Studies in English Demonstrative Pronouns, A contribution 
to the History of English Morphology. 138 pp. Oslo: Akademisk Forlag, 1953. 

Henry, Albert, Chrestomathie de la littérature en ancien francais. Vol. I, Textes. 
x + 350 pp. Vol. II, Notes, glossaire, table des noms propres. 175 pp. Biblio- 
teca Romanica 3 and 4. Bern: Francke, 1953. 

Henzen, Walter, Schriftsprache und Mundarten, Ein Uberblick iiber ihr Verhailt- 
nis und ihre Zwischenstufen im Deutschen, 2nd ed. rev. 303 pp. Bern: Francke, 
1954. 

Herne, Gunnar, Die Slavische Farbenbenennungen, eine Semasiologisch-etymolo- 
gische Untersuchung. 147 pp. Publications de |’Institut Slave d’Uppsal. Upp- 
sala: Almqvist & Wiksells, 1954. 

Hodler, Werner, Grundziige einer germanischen Artikellehre. 112 pp. Heidelberg: 
Carl Winter, 1954. 

Hofmann, Erich, Sprachsystem und Sprachprazision. Schleswig-Holsteinischen 
Universitatsgesellschaft N.F. 9. 23 pp. Kiel: Ferdinand Hirt, 1954. 

Hubschmid, Johannes, Pyrendenwérter vorromanischen Ursprungs und das 
vorromanische Substrat der Alpen. 81 pp. Filosofia y Letras 7-2. Salamanca: 
University of Salamanca, 1954. 

Indogermanische Forschungen 61 (1954). 141-347. Berlin: W. de Gruyter & Co. 

Innsbrucker Beitrige zur Kulturwissenschaft 1. Ammann-Festgabe I. Teil, ed. 
Johann Knobloch. 178 pp. Innsbruck: University of Innsbruck, 1953. 

International Anthropological and Linguistic Review 1.201—-272. Miami: Interna- 
tiona] Anthropological and Linguistic Circle, 1954. 

International Journal of American Linguistics. Vol. 20. pp. 83-351. Baltimore: 
Indiana University. 

Tzvestija Akademii nauk SSSR, Otdelenije literatury 7 jazyka. 12.1-184. Moscow: 
Akademija nauk SSSR, 1953. 

Jackson, Kenneth, Language and History in Early Britain. xxvi + 752 pp. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1953. 

Jezik, éasopis za kulturu hrvatskoga knjizevnog jezika, No. 2, pp. 33-64. No. 3, 
pp. 65-96. No. 5, 129-160 (1953-54). Zagreb: Hrvatsko filolosko druStvo. 

Journal de la société des américanistes 42.1-536. Paris: Musée de l’Homme, 1953. 

Kahane, Henry R. and Angelina Pietrangeli, Descriptive Studies in Spanish 
Grammar. Illinois Studies in Language and Literature 38. xiii + 241 pp. 
Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1954. 
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Kettunen, Lauri, Uber die Wortfolge im Finnischen und Urfinnischen. Annales 
Academiae scientiarum fennicae B 81, 3. 67 pp. Helsinki, 1953. 

Knobloch, Johann, Romdni-Texte aus dem Burgenland. Burgenlandische For- 
schungen 24.96 pp. Eisenstadt: Rétzer, 1953. 

Koenraads, W. H. A., Studien tiber sprachékonomische Entwicklung im Deutschen. 
xxviii + 192 pp. Amsterdam: Meulenhoff, 1953. 

Leuvense bidragen 43(1953).1-146. The Hague: Nijhoff. 

Lingua Nostra 14(1953).61-120; 15(1954).1-63. Florence: Sansoni. 

Lingua Posnaniensis 2(1950). xxx + 363 pp.; 3(1951). ili + 402 pp; 4(1953). 
ii + 346 pp. Poznan: Naktadem poznafskiego towarzystwa przyjaciél nauk. 

Lingua Posnaniensis 4, Supplement: Biuletyn fonograficzny 1. 106 pp., one 
map. Poznén: Naktadem poznafiskiego towarzystwa przyjaciét nauk, 1953. 

Mayrhofer, Manfred, Kurzgefasstes etymologisches Worterbuch des Altindischen, 
fasc. 1 & 2. xxxv + 128 pp. Heidelberg: Winter, 1953. 

Meier, Hans Heinrich, Der indefinite Agens im Mittelenglischen (1050-1350). 
Schweizer Anglistische Arbeiten 34.1-256. Bern: A. Francke, 1953. 

Menzerath, Paul, Die Architektonik des deutschen Wortschatzes. Phonetische 
Studien 3. viii + 132 pp. with 14 figures and 24 tables. Bonn: Diimmler, 1954. 

Migliorini, Bruno, and Aldo Duro, Prontuario etimologico della lingua italiana. 
xxiii + 628 pp. Turin: Paravia, 1953. 

Mpaayei, John Tompo Ole, Jnkuti Pukunot oo Lmaasai. Annotated African 
Texts III: Maasai. xi + 74 pp. London: Oxford University Press, 1954. 

Niedermann, Max, Précis de phonétique historique du latin. 3rd ed. 208 pp. Paris: 
Klincksieck, 1953. 

Paasonen, Heikki, Mischdrtatarische Volksdichtung (Eino Karahka). SUST 
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A DICTIONARY 


LINGUISTICS 


by MARIO A. PEI 


Columbia University 


and FRANK GAYNOR 


Contributing Editor, Brittanica World Language Dictionary 





THE DICTIONARY INCLUDES: 


a) the general run of traditional grammatical terms, even though they already appear in 
standard dictionaries and works of reference; 

b) the more frequently used terminology of the field of historical linguistics, as it is used 
in the manuals of the last century and a half; 

c) that portion of the terminology of modern descriptive linguistics concerning which there 
is some measure of agreement among its users; 

d) the names, affiliations, and very brief descriptions of the major languages and dialects 
of the world, both past and present. 


2 

IT IS EXPECTED that this work will serve a very useful practical purpose. Being the 
only one of its kind in the English language, it will be a handy work of reference for stu- 
dents and workers in the allied fields of grammar and language study, philology and his- 
torical linguistics, phonetics, phonemics and structural linguistics. Here for the first time, 
gathered in one handy volume, will be found definitions of terms which have heretofore ap- 
peared in scattered books and in the pages of many different linguistic periodicals. 

THE TEACHER of modern or classical languages who has been puzzled by the use of 
certain terms occasionally appearing in the writings of the specialists will find here at least 
a partial interpretation of those terms. The philologist whose terminology was derived 
mainly from Leskien, Brugmann, Hirt, Meillet and Meyer-Lubke will be able to trace some 
of the usages of his descriptive colleagues, while the latter, who in their enthusiasm for a 
newly developed field have largely neglected the older works, will be able to refresh their 
memories. All will be aided by finding in a single volume brief scientific descriptions of 
little-known languages whose names keep appearing in the literature of the linguistic field. 


$6.00 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 


15 East 40th Street, Desk 673 New York 16, N.Y. 


Special student bulk rate on 10 or more. Expedite shipment by prepayment 
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L. C. N. Y. Publications 


a De 
MONOGRAPH SERIES 


The Linguistic Circle of New York publishes occasional Monographs as Supple- 
ments to various volumes of WORD. These Monographs are distributed gratis 
to members at the time of publication. They are available thereafter only on 
specific order and at the prices listed. 


Monograph No. 1, Supplement to volume 7, WORD 
Kart Hernrich Mences—The Oriental Elements in the Vocabulary 
of the Oldest Russian Epos, The Igor Tale 


Monograph No. 2, Supplement to volume 9, WORD 
Yury Szrecn—Problems in the Formation of Belorussian........... 


SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 


1. Urre, Wainreicu—Languages in Contact 
For members and subscribers 

2. Linguistics Today (1954), 280 pp 
Equivalent to Word, vol. 10, no. 2-3, but with hard-cover binding and 
separate pagination. For members and subscribers 

3. The Field of Yiddish; Studies in Language, Folklore, and Iaterature, ed. 
Urn Werrerca (1954), about 320 pp 
For members and subscribers 

In preparation: 
Eugene DorrmMan—aAn introduction to phonemics 


Individuals and libraries interested in obtaining a complete set of back 
numbers of WORD are urged to send in their orders at once in order to 
avoid inconvenience and delay, since several numbers are almost exhausted. 
The complete set from volume 1 (1945) through volume 10 (1954) is avail- 
able at $43.00; Monographs 1 and 2, each $2.00 additional. 


Write to: EUGENE DORFMAN, 401 Philosophy Hall, Columbia wipe 4 
New York 27, New York 











THE LINGUISTIC CIRCLE 
OF NEW YORK 


THE EDITH FRANCES CLAFLIN MEMORIAL FUND 


As an expression of our deep regard for the memory of a gracious lady, equally 
distinguished for learning and humanity, the Linguistic Circle of New York has 
established the Edith Frances Claflin Memorial Fund. Dr. Claflin, whose career 
is described in WORD 9.56-57, dedicated her life to the advancement of learn- 
ing; her many friends and admirers, acquired in more than a half century of 
devotion to linguistic science, will welcome this opportunity to guarantee the 
continued association of her name with the progress of linguistics. 

The Edith Frances Claflin Memorial Fund will be used to provide subscriptions 
to WORD and other LCNY publications to scholars and worthy institutions, 
here and abroad, who would otherwise be deprived of these indispensable ma- 
terials for financia’ reasons, complications of foreign exchange, and similar 
barriers. Donors may designate the recipients of their benefaction without re- 
striction or may permit the Executive Committee of the Circle to make the 
selection. 

The sum of $5.00 annually will bring to the recipient the three regular num- 
bers of WORD, the fourth number, SLAVIC WORD, and any Monographs 
published during the year. The sum of $40.00 will assure the recipient a complete 
set. of WORD, from 1 (1945) through 9 (1953). Packages mailed under this 
arrangement may identify the donor and note that this is a gift from the Edith 
Frances Claflin Memorial Fund. All donations are tax deductible. They should be 
made payable to the Edith Frances Claflin Memorial Fund, Linguistic Circie of 
New York, and sent to: 


EUGENE DORFMAN 
Treasurer, LCNY 
401 PHILOSOPHY COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK 27, N.Y. 
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The first of the LCNY Special Publications— 


LANGUAGES IN CONTACT 


By Urner Wernreicu, Columbia University 


A systematic analysis of the effects of bilingualism on languages, stressing the 
variety of ways in which languages influence each other. The structural causes 
and mechanisms of linguistic influence are viewed in their relation to such 
extra-linguistic factors as individual psychological differences and the socio-cul- 
tural sotting of language contact. 

A comprehensive bibliography of more than 650 items on bilingualism and lan- 
guage contact is included. 


Preface by André Martinet 146 pages $3.50 











